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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


T is no secret that Responsible Bodies under the Further Educa- 
[is Grant Regulations, principally University Extra-Mural 

Departments and WEA District Councils, have been advised by 
the Ministry of Education not to frame their next estimates on the 
expectation of funds being available for expanded programmes. More 
widely publicised have been the government’s proposals for replacing 
percentage grants to Local Education Authorities by block grants 
in order to introduce an element of stability into national finances. 
Since national expenditure on *R.B.’ work accounts for only about 
‘I per cent of total educational expenditure, there may seem some- 
thing incongruous in this linkage: we do not think so. 

Despite Lord Hailsham’s recent outspoken defence of present 
levels of educational expenditure, it is difficult not to sense a chill 
in the air, a chill that makes itself felt most sharply at the extremities 
of the system. Nursery schools are in the Act: how much has been 
heard of them in recent years? Adult Education is in the Act—in 
a variety of guises——but in almost all of them it is on the defensive. 
We are constantly having to justify ourselves against charges of 
falling below standards of perfection that are not attained in any 
other section of education. In part it is our own fault: we know that 
we are shabby because we are poor, when only the rich can be 
shabbily confident. We work in shabby accommodation and pay 
shabby salaries to Community Centre wardens and shabby fees to 
part-time tutors and teachers. We even sometimes claim these things 
for virtues in a world where vows of poverty are seldom much 
regarded. 

It is our thesis that if adult education matters at all it matters a 
great deal more than this and never more so than now. A government 
is not behaving responsibly if it blows hot, or at least luke-warm, 
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one year and cold the next. We say flatly that the scale of expenditure 
is such that no economies can be effected in adult education that are 
capable of being reflected in levels of taxation, inflationary pressures 
or the balance of payments, On the contrary, educational activity in 
adult life is one of the few weapons we possess with which to counter 
the attitudes that most contribute to these unquestionable ills. At a 
time when even friendly voices exhort us to little more than making 
the best of our difficulties, it is worth remembering Sir Charles 
Morris’s dictum: ‘If we deny ourselves adult education, we deny 
ourselves a great part of education absolutely’. 

The officjal assumption, as it seems to us, that adult education 
in all its variety has only a marginal status, naturally sharpens con- 
cern about the likely consequences of substituting block grants for 
percentage grants. There is surely no possible doubt, inflation apart, 
that the cost of primary and secondary education must increase 
materially throughout the next decade. That being so, any ‘stabilisa- 
tion’ in the share of that cost borne by the national exchequer can 
only be purchased at the expense of instability in local finance or of 
curtailing expenditure on further education. Since technical educa- 
tion is the present government’s sacred cow, the area for potential 
economies is pretty small but it is big enough to cover the whole 
gamut of youth service, evening institutes and community centres, 
together with a wide miscellany of assistance to voluntary bodies. 
We should hesitate to say that economy here is what the government 
actively desires but we see little sign that it will ‘strive officiously to 
keep alive’. It will certainly be more than ever necessary for volun- 
tary bodies to establish the best possible relations with Local 
Education Authorities. 

The Institute is no more insulated from the vagaries of the 
economic climate than are its members. For a variety of reasons, some 
fortuitous, and others for which the Council could properly claim 
credit, no question has been raised earlier of a revision of membership 
contributions originally fixed in 1946. Now the question of the 
Institute’s future financing has at least to be brought under discussion 
and a first result is the increase in price of Adult Education from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per issue and of annual subscriptions from tos. 6d. 
to 15s. od. per annum. It is still a modest enough price only made 
possible by the generous support of contributors, none of whom 
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receive ha’pence although kicks are not unknown. The best proof 
that the journal answers a need would be an increase in circulation 
proportionate to the increase in price and we shall value any help 
that readers can offer in securing it. We are always glad to send 
sample copies to likely prospects. 


It is a rather curious tradition that we should be so sparing in 
our pages in references to personal services and achievements. The 
reflection is prompted by the recent retirements of two members of 
the Institute Council, John Smeal, the Chief Rural Officer of the 
N.C.S.S., and Edward Sydney, Borough Librarian of Leyton. John 
Smeal’s public modesty masked the wittiest private tongue in adult 
education and those who have been in touch with him in the post-war 
years know how many valiant battles he has fought on behalf of 
rural interests in many forms. 

No one who knows him is likely to take Edward Sydney’s retire- 
ment too seriously. He could no more cease from promoting the 
linked values of librarianship and adult education, than he could 
voluntarily cease to breathe. As far back as our files go he has been 
a national spokesman for those values and his influence has been 
felt in the Caribbean, India and the USA as well as in this country. 
His presidency of the Library Association in 1956 was the fitting 
culmination of a typical Lancashire career. To both of them may 
we express gratitude for the past and good wishes for the future. 


* * ¥ * * 


Programmes for the 1957 Conference will have been circulated 
long before this issue is available, but a reminder may not come 
amiss. The theme of ‘Adult Education and Democracy—a Revalua- 
tion’ derives from the publication last year of A Design for Democracy 
and particularly from the introduction which Professor Waller con- 
tributed to that work. The principal speakers will be Mr Leslie 
Stephens, Mr Duncan Fairn, of the Prison Commission, Mr L. C. 
Wilcher, Warden of Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford, and Mr F. W. 
Jessup, Chairman of the Institute Executive Committee. Those who 
were at Oxford in 1955 will know the admirable arrangements made 
for us at St. John’s and Somerville Colleges and the convenient 
meeting place provided by Regent’s Park College. The Friday 
evening reception will be at Rewley House, headquarters of the 
Extra-Mural Delegacy. 


| 
| 
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THE GREAT TRADITION II: A REPLY 


by H. C. Wiltshire 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Nottingham University 


of controversy, for a three-month interval between thrust 

and parry weakens interest in the match. So I will make no 
comment on Mr Collins’s ghastly depiction of me as a Conservative 
Bevan, on the waspish note at the end of Mr Kelly’s article, or on 
Mr Hogan’s citation of thoroughly ‘traditional’ day-release courses 
provided by my own department as part of the evidence against me. 
These and other critics made me turn back and re-read my original 
paper, in as detached a fashion as I could, and when I did that I 
thought that they had been kind. There is, it seems to me now, 
something of a smug, holier-than-thou air about the paper, which 
must have been irritating to a reader who did not accept its premisses. 
In spite of this comments have been generally good-tempered, and 
have made me think very hard about my original contentions con- 
cerning the great tradition, the selection of students and the place 
of vocational classes. I have not felt constrained to abandon my 
original case, but I am glad of the opportunity (and the prompting) 
to clarify and extend it. 

In one respect we have I think made some progress: we are more 
or less agreed as to what we are discussing. That is a substantial 
achievement, for many controversies go on longer and never get 
so far. It is, that is to say, generally agreed that my description of 
the present state of university extra-mural studies was a reasonably 
fair one, that the two schools of thought and the two types of pro- 
vision which I described do exist and that they are more or less as 
I described them. It was perhaps premature to speak of the new 
trends as a ‘new policy’, but this is unimportant; policy is implicit 
in them and will become explicit sooner or later. 

Only Mr Kelly would differ seriously with me at this stage of 
analysis and definition. My conception of the great tradition is, he 
says, ‘too narrow’; I am thinking ‘in terms of classes in social studies 
aimed principally at working-class students’, thinking ‘of the WEA 
tutorial class’. Now this may be Mr Kelly’s view of the tradition, 
but it is not mine, and there was nothing in my description to justify 
its identification with working-class education or with the WEA 
tutorial class. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to define in fixed 
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terms what is an historical process, but this seems to me to be in 
origin a university tradition which drew and still draws its leading 
ideas from the re-thinking and reform of the English universities in 
the mid-nineteenth century and from the ferment of educational 
ideas which accompanied it. Obviously it has taken the impress of 
its time, as adult education has always done; it has been used, and 
properly used, in the service of working-class aspirations and it has 
influenced and been influenced by the social revolution of the 
twentieth century. But its roots go deeper; one has only to look at 
working-class education and at the counterparts of the WEA in 
other European countries to see the decisive importance of this 
university tradition which is lacking there but (almost uniquely) 
present here. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


It is over this question that I come into head-on collision with 
both Mr Collins and Mr Kelly, for both of them want to impose 
some selection procedure, though neither of them is very clear what 
it is to be. Mr Collins even goes so far as to claim that ‘even the 
most traditional classes, however, are not . . . self-selected’; his 
argument so far as I can make it out amounts to the statement that 
a literature class organised and advertised in one way and an 
economics class organised and advertised in another way will attract 
different groups of students. This is perverse: of course we must 
make known as clearly as possible to as many people as possible what 
it is we are offering; if this is not done self-selection cannot operate 
because potential students will not hanes what they are selectirg 
themselves for. 

The question is whether we accept those who choose to come— 
and stay—or whether we accept only those with a required educa- 
tional (or other) qualification. Mr Collins and Mr Kelly are all for 
special provision for those with a not clearly specified educational 
qualification whom they describe as ‘a new clientéle’, ‘the products 
of our grammar schools’, ‘an educational élite’. Mr Kelly claims 
that they have been neglected, that ‘the only provision made for this 
group has been in the form of short extension courses’. He presu- 
mably means that until recently this was the only separate provision 
made for his ‘new clientéle’, for it is ridiculous to suggest that they 
have lacked suitable provision; they are very old clients of traditional 
adult education which is much more frequently trounced (though 
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not by me) for having too many of them and for being middle class 
than for having too few of them and being working class. Thus 
Styler’s 1947-48 investigation showed that 55-2 per cent of students 
had more than the minimum full-time education, and my own 
enquiries in 1955-56 gave a figure of nearly 63 per cent—these in 
traditional, open, non-vocational classes. We are drawing, that is to 
say, nearly two-thirds of our students from the educationally ‘top’ 
sector of the population; this must mean that at a guess getting on 
for half of our students are ‘the products of our grammar schools’. 

In spite of all this Mr Kelly still advocates educational apartheid, 
and wants to establish classes for which a grammar-school education 
is an entry requirement—eventually, one supposes, he will drain 
off all the ‘grammar school products’ into classes of one type and 
leave all those with the minimum full-time education in classes of 
another type. Educationally and socially this seems to me a doctri- 
naire and thoroughly retrograde step, but I will discuss that later. 
Desirable or not, is it possible? Some of the difficulties I mentioned 
in my first paper; I still see no solution of them. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION 


If we are to select, we must have measuring rods. What are they 
to be? Mr Collins and Mr Kelly do not tell me: I can think of four 
possible ones in common use. We can ask for (i) a university degree 
(ii) GCE Advanced (iii) GCE Ordinary (iv) grammar school entry 
standard at the 11+ examination. Now I can see the point of 
providing classes for those with a degree or the equivalent, or even 
GCE at advanced level in the subject of the course; plainly such a 
group could start at a different level and do work of a different kind 
from that of the self-selected group. But there would not be many 
such classes and they could only be found in fairly large centres of 
population; they could not be made a basis of extra-mural policy 
and they are not I think what Mr Kelly and Mr Collins have in 
mind. They are very cagey about the educational qualification which 
they do require and talk rather vaguely of a ‘minimum groundwork 
of, general education’: that may mean GCE at ordinary level in the 
subject in which the course is offered, or it may mean any kind of 
GCE, or it may mean simply attendance at a grammar school 
(ie. success in the 11+ examination). Whichever it is its predic- 
tive power at a range of twenty or twenty-five years will be, in 
most fields of adult education, far too uncertain for anyone to take 
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it seriously as a basis for selection and segregation. For remember 
that most students in university extra-mural classes are studying 
subjects to which success or failure in GCE twenty or thirty years 
ago is far less relevant than the twenty or thirty years of working, 
talking, reading, observing and speculating which have intervened 
—History, Social Studies, International Affairs, Government, 
Philosophy, Psychology, Religion, Literature and the Arts account 
for the overwhelming majority of classes and students. 

Now there are certainly a few subjects to which this does not 
apply, subjects which the adult student can take up almost from the 
point where he left it at school, and to which school prowess is 
therefore relevant. I quoted Mathematics as such a subject in my 
original paper; Mr Kelly produces it again, with a flourish of 
rhetorical questions, and adds to it Classical Greek; I will now 
swell the list by adding certain aspects of the Physical Sciences and 
certain aspects of Music. But put them all together and they will 
not add up to more than an insignificant proportion of university 
provision; surely to argue on so slender and unrepresentative a basis 
is to evade issues rather than resolve them. 

With the exception then of a few students (graduates, etc.) and a 
few subjects (Mathematics, etc.) real educational selection has not 
yet been shown to be possible; and if it is attempted before we have 
got really appropriate educational measuring rods what will result 
will be not educational segregation but social segregation. But even 
if it were possible it would still seem to me—apart from the excep- 
tions noted above—undesirable. Undesirable educationally because 
adult students learn from one another as well as from their tutor 
and it is therefore good that they should work with other students 
of like interests but different backgrounds. (Do Mr Collins’s other 
students learn nothing from his graduates, or the graduates nothing 
from them?) Undesirable socially because we seem to be heading for 
a new and in some respects more rigid class system based on educa- 
tional success instead of inheritance; therefore, in this field of non- 
vocational adult education, where we can still do so, we should be 


building bridges, not walls. 


WHAT IS ‘HIGH LEVEL’ ADULT EDUCATION ? 


I should like to say something here about an assumption which 
is I think often made by those who are, shall we say, of the other 
persuasion in this controversy. The assumption is that the ‘new’ 
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adult education is of a higher academic standard, is conducted at 
a higher ‘intellectual level’ and is therefore more appropriate to a 
university than the ‘traditional’. In this I am sure they are often 
right, but I am also sure that in both kinds of work much that is 
trivial goes on. What concerns me is the suspicion that our standards 
of judgment in these matters seem to be getting fuzzed and im- 
precise. I detect for example a tendency in certain quarters to think 
too easily in terms of lectures to appropriate audiences and to assume 
that if the lecturer is a university teacher and the members of the 
audience have all been to grammar schools ‘high level’ work is 
automatically secured. Along with this one sometimes finds a 
tendency to minimise the value of the long course and to say— 
quite truly, but a little too quickly —‘Of course, length is no guarantee 
of quality.’ If ‘high level’ work (I do dislike this railway terminology) 
is not assured by the occupation of the tutor, the education of thé 
students or the brevity of the course what does it depend on and 
how is it to be maintained? And what is it anyway? To try to answer 
questions like this is to ask for trouble but I think the attempt worth 
making because I suspect that some of our current differences over 
policy are at bottom differences in the answers we should give to 
these questions. 

We have to begin, then, with a thumping great platitude: ‘high 
level’ work, or work at a ‘university standard’ (that sounds like 
jam instead of railways, and is not much better) is done when good 
students are brought into sustained, personal contact with a good 
tutor. It enables me, however, to make this point: that if one had 
to make the quite impossible choice between the two it would be 
more important to have good students than a good tutor, for good 
students will learn from one another and will even squeeze some 
nourishment out of a bad tutor; bad students will just break the 
good tutor’s heart. Let us start then with the students: what are the 
qualities of the good adult student? 

First, of course, intelligence: by which I mean firstly a willingness 
to accept for the purposes of discussion or experiment unaccustomed 
and even distasteful facts or concepts and, secondly, some ability to 
manipulate abstract ideas without always having to reduce them to 
concrete instances. (There is a probability, which is increasing, that 
such students will, when children, have gained entrance to grammar 
schools, but the converse does not hold: a grammar school education 
does not frequently and a university education does not necessarily 
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guarantee the presence of these qualities and cannot be used to predict 
them.) Secondly: a strong interest in the subject, a feeling that it 
matters and, consequently, a desire to penetrate as far as possible to 
the truth of it. (This is, at bottom, I think, a moral rather than an 
intellectual quality; it is this which, provided he has the time and 
the stamina, will make the student work.) Lastly, he should have 
sufficient experience of affairs to be able to make a connection, which 
will operate both ways, between academic studies and human 
experience. 

These are, it will be objected, rare birds; we are lucky if we find 
one or two of them in a class. That is true; they are our firsts. They 
or their equivalents are rare in any field of education, but they set 
the tone and the standard for the rest and it is in them that the 
purposes and possibilities of adult education are most clearly 
embodied. 

How can we find them? Not, in most cases, by enquiring about 
their school. Only by creating the conditions in which they will be 
among the self-elected; by building up a tradition of work of a kind 
and a standard which will engage their interest, by publishing 
syllabuses which have a clear intention and which put the obliga- 
tions of study squarely before the student, and by offering them good 
tutors. And now we come to the other end of the platitude: what 
is a good tutor? 

He is, certainly, a person who can operate at a ‘high intellectual 
level’, and he is likely to be a university lecturer or a professional 
worker with similar qualifications. But this is a negative qualifica- 
tion; he cannot be a good tutor without academic training and 
without this native energy of intelligence, but he may have these 
and be a bad tutor nevertheless. What he must also possess in some 
measure are, of course, the gifts of the teacher: imagination and 
patience. And his third essential quality is one that he will share 
with the good student: a strong interest in his subject and a feeling 
that it matters, for this will ensure that he pushes his students to 
the limits of their ability—and, at times, of his own. 

When good_student meets good tutor all they need is time and 
freedom: time to make personal contact, to clear misconceptions 
away and to establish a common language, and freedom to follow 
the argument wherever it may lead. This means, I think, a reason- 
ably long course (at least two terms) and a course which is not 
determined, in pace or direction, by an examination. 
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As administrators, then, as extra-mural directors, all that we can 
do is to try to create conditions in which as many students of this 
kind as we can find are brought into touch with as many tutors of 
this kind as we can find for periods which are as long as we can 
arrange. “High level’, ‘university standard’ work (‘new’ or ‘tradi- 
tional’) will result, but its height will be measured by what the 
student (particularly the good student) does rather than by what 
the tutor is, what the syllabus is about or how the course is labelled. 
If we could agree about this matter of standards (or at any rate define 
our differences more clearly) we should I think be nearer to assimi- 
lating the old with the new (or at any rate making our respective 
purposes clearer). 


VOCATIONAL AND NON-VOCATIONAL 


The question of vocational education is one at which all my 
critics have a go, and on which Mr Hogan concentrates. All of them 
imply that my paper was in some way a denigration of vocational 
studies. It was not intended to be anything of the sort: it seems as 
obvious to me as it does to them that we need a rapid expansion of 
opportunities for professional and technical training, and that any 
attempt to assign superiority or inferiority to vocational or non- 
vocational studies would be stupid—one might as well try to canvass 
the claims of eating as opposed to breathing. I tried to make it clear 
that my case was a limited and positive one, and a very simple one: 
a claim, first, that vocational and non-vocational classes are different, 


and, second, that non-vocational classes are important and become , 


more so as vocational classes multiply. I do not think there is any 
real disagreement about this other than that caused by my own 
failure to put my case clearly. Nor shall we differ over the general 
claim that, as Mr Collins puts it, universities have a duty ‘to help 
people not only to become better citizens but also to labour more 
efficiently in their vocations’. Of course they have; what we cannot 
go on to assume (as I think Mr Hogan assumes) is that since universi- 
ties have such a duty this is also the duty of their extra-mural 
departments even at the expense of their other, non-vocational, work. 

Let us have a closer look at this whole question. My belief is not 
that the universities ought to do less ‘to help people . . . to labour 
more efficiently in their vocations’ but that they ought to do more, 
and that more ought to be better planned and better co-ordinated 


than it can be by overworked extra-mural departments which add 


as 
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to a full programme of non-vocational courses a somewhat hap- 
hazard provision of vocational courses. How can universities do 
more? Their main contribution is made, of course, through their 
full-time degree courses, and here the expansion planned for the next 
ten years is presumably as much as can be financed, housed and 
staffed. (Incidentally there is, it seems to me, a case for one or two 
provincial Birkbecks to provide part-time degree courses to meet 
the needs of the ‘vocationally frustrated’ adults referred to in that 
most interesting article of Mr Horsburgh’s to which Mr Hogan 
refers. But university opinion is now clearly set against any such 
notion.) 

By what means, however, are the universities to fulfil their un- 
doubted obligations to those who are not degree students: to pro- 
fessional workers and technologists who need in-service training, 
refresher courses, etc. of a university kind? Work of this kind 
seems to me to divide roughly into two groups. 

(i) The accelerating growth of knowledge, particularly in the 
natural sciences and the applied sciences, creates a need for a 
continual series of refresher courses addressed to specialists and 
technologists of all kinds. Engineers, for example, can rightly claim 
services of this kind from university departments of civil or mechani- 
cal engineering, metallurgy, production engineering, chemical 
engineering and the rest. No doubt extra-mural departments can at 
times provide a useful administrative channel for such courses, and 
when they can help in this way they are no doubt glad to do so. 
But it is the engineering departments who will plan the courses, it 
is the engineering departments who will choose the lecturers, and it 
is, by and large, the engineering departments who will have the 
contacts which will produce the right kind of students. If the extra- 
mural department is used it is used simply as a post-box, a handy 
piece of administrative and clerical machinery. If work of this kind 
is to expand and to be put on a permanent basis, as it should, then 
the necessary administrative machinery must be provided. It does 
not matter very much whether it is attached to the faculty of applied 
science, to the registrar’s office, or to the extra-mural department. 
What is important is that it should not be an additional task for 
already over-tasked extra-mural officers, taking time and money 
which they would otherwise give to their proper work—and by 
‘proper work’ I mean no more than the work that is specific to them, 
the work which they and no-one else can do, as opposed to work of 
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this kind which can be done (and often is done quite successfully) 
through other channels. 

(ii) Quite different are the claims upon the university of a large 
and growing number of people whose professions involve them 
in continual attention to human and social problems: officers of local 
authorities, of the Ministry of Labour, of the National Assistance 
Board, of trade unions, policemen, probation and prison officers, 
welfare and social workers, foremen and managers, and so on. 
These offer a direct challenge to extra-mural departments, which 
are by tradition skilled in those humane studies (particularly the 
social studies) which are most relevant to these vocations and which 
will provide the basis for almost all the training or refresher courses 
which are addressed to workers in them. It is in this field that most 
of the experiments in vocational or semi-vocational extra-mural 
studies have been carried out for in this field we can do more than 
act as a post-box: my own department, for example, has from time 
to time provided courses for all of the groups listed above. 

Now there is one notable omission from this list: there are no 
teachers; and there are no teachers because the universities have in 
most cases set up Institutes of Education which provide teachers with 
just these and similar services. They seem to me already to have 
proved their worth, and I should like to see the pattern extended. I 
should like to see established in Nottingham before I leave my work 
here an Institute of Social Studies in which the extra-mural depart- 
ment and the internal departments concerned would co-operate to 
provide training courses, refresher courses, conferences, research 
opportunities, information services, a library and a meeting place 
for all those (and they are an increasing number) who are engaged 
in what might be called ‘human relations’ and ‘social problems’ 
occupations. It would be staffed for the job, and would therefore 
not rob time, money or teaching skill which would otherwise be 
given to ‘traditional’ work; it would work on a much larger scale 
than we can at present, doing this work as an ‘extra’; and its services 
would be provided continuously and to an agreed pian not, as at 
present, sporadically and as a result of ad hoc arrangements. It would 
also enable us to go some way towards mixing, for educational 
purposes, students from different occupations within this field. One 
of the major weaknesses of our present work with groups of this 
kind selected on an occupational instead of a neighbourhood basis 
is precisely this homogeneity of background and of daily concerns; 
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a group of policemen or trade union officials or junior managers 
tend not merely to concentrate on their own problems (a good tutor 
can shake them out of this) but also to make the same unspoken 
assumptions which may remain unchallenged. Mix in some foremen, 
social workers and officers of the Ministry of Labour, and they will 
not remain so. 


THE ‘LEARNING FOR LEISURE’ HERESY 


My concern, then, is not to suppress vocational courses in favour 
of non-vocational; it is to secure the maximum and most effective 
provisiop. of both, and for this the first step is a clear recognition of 
their differences. Mr Hogan’s article prompts me to take my original 
discussion of this a stage further, for his notion of the difference 
between them seems roughly to be that the one is education for work 
and the other education for leisure. This is a conception which is 
widely held and which Mr Hogan uses in distinguished company: 
it is implied in Sir Eric Ashby’s lecture to the Scottish Institute of 
Adult Education, and it is taxen for granted in the Ministry of 
Education’s Pamphlet No. 8 (Further Education), but it is I think 
a misleading conception. Clearly there are, in the enormous range of 
further education, courses which are what the Ministry calls ‘prepara- 
tion for work’, and no more than that, and others which are ‘learning 
for leisure’, and no more than that. But ‘traditional’ extra-mural 
classes, though they may not be the first, are equally clearly not the 
second, and any attempt to think of them in terms of such a simple 
dichotomy will only result in a failure to understand what they are 
about. (I suspect that Mr Collins betrays such a failure by his 
assumption that the non-vocational student joins an extra-mural 
class ‘for the fun of it’: there is a sophisticated simplicity about the 
phrase which completely obscures the complexity of the motivation.) 
Students do not join, attend, and do the work required by an extra- 
mural class simply for fun, as a hobby, as a means of occupying their 
leisure (though one hopes that they get some fun on the way). A 
significant number, indeed in my experience a majority, feel that 
a vaguely apprehended obligation is laid on them as adult men and 
women, as citizens, as inheritors of a culture, to try to attain some 
better understanding of the great philosophical and moral issues, of 
economic, social and political problems, of history, the sciences and 
the arts. I hesitate to use the phrase, for I find it too easy to deride it, 
but this is something much more like ‘education for living’ than 
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‘learning for leisure’; it is addressed to the whole man, not the man 
in slippers. (It is this, of course, which has for so long pretty clearly 
differentiated ‘adult education’ from non-vocational further educa- 
tion as a whole.) 


EXAMINATIONS AND AWARDS 


Our differences about examinations, certificates and diplomas 
need not, I think, occupy us long, for they are mainly differences of 
emphasis. Mr Collins is quite right in theory: the examination and 
the award need not strait-jacket the course, and I am impressed with 
the attempts which are being made in his own department, and in 
others, to prevent their doing so. But it is a slippery slope. 

Mr Collins is, however, disingenuous when he cites a university 
degree course in the English school as his example of the vocational, 
examination-directed course which nevertheless provided a liberal 
education. Of course it did; in three years spent in stimulating com- 
pany there was time to idle and argue and speculate and extend 
oneself and still get a good degree. But this, surely, is a very special 
case, and his argument is the weaker for being based on it. Let him 
think not of the eighty-thousand or so full-time students in uni- 
versities, but of the two million or so part-time students in technical 
colleges and the like: plenty of intelligence and heroic effort there 
but not much sweetness and light, and not much time for anything 
outside the curriculum. Now we shall, no doubt, in diploma and 
certificate courses such as those which Mr Collins’s department and 
my own provide, avoid the worst defects of the second, though we 
shall never attain the outstanding merits of the first. But we cannot 
avoid them all; time presses hard upon the part-time student, and it is 
smali wonder if as the course goes on the requirements of the examina- 
tion and the possibility of the award begin to assume greater and 
greater importance. In practice, with part-time students, it seems 
to me difficult to avoid this; at that stage the examination and the 
award begin to assume direction over the student’s interest, and 
when that happens they become a dilution not an enlargement of 
our work. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF EXTRA-MURAL RESOURCES 


Mr Collins is right to remind us that controversialists tend to 
exaggerate their differences; no doubt in practice we are all experi- 
menting with diploma and certificate courses, vocational and semi- 
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vocational courses, courses for specialist groups of various kinds. And 
no doubt we are all maintaining a substantial body of ‘traditional’ 
work. I hope that it is now plain that neither in this paper or the 
preceding one have I been advocating a policy of exclusion; it is 
wholly good that we should experiment in this way provided (a) that 
we think more clearly than we have done about what we are doing, 
and (b) that the development of this new work does not impoverish 
the old. My aim, that is to say, in writing these papers has been a 
positive not a negative one: to suggest not what we must not do 
but what we must do. What we must do, what there is a clear obliga- 
tion laid on us to do, what we are best fitted to do and what, if not 
done by us will not be done at all, is the kind of work which I called 
‘traditional’—the provision of non-vocational classes in the liberal 
studies addressed to the general public. I become more and more 
convinced of the over-riding importance of this in an age when 
education is becoming increasingly specialised and entertainment 
increasingly commercialised, and more and more convinced that if 
university extra-mural departments do not bestir themselves in its 
defence there will be little encouragement for anyone else to do so. 
(It is, I am afraid, ‘defence’ that it stands in need of now.) 

These convictions are, I suppose, more or less shared by my critics, 
for there is nothing original about them, they were expressed at 
greater length in my first paper, and they have not been questioned. 
Their case is that both—the new work and the old—can be done 
and that a greater range of ‘variety in extra-mural work’ is to be 
desired. Mr Collins draws the analogy with the universities which, 
he claims, have been enriched by the addition of a host of new 
departments and new fields of work without any impoverishment of 
the established disciplines. So they have, but the analogy is false, 
for the universities, during this process of expansion, have also been 
enriched by a host of new buildings, new grants and new lecturers: 
if they had had to meet the new demands on the same budget and 
with the same staff as before the story would have been a different 
one. As he well knows, that is our position; the tiny proportion of 
public expenditure on education which is made available to us has 
remained pretty well unchanged for the last four years; any general 
expansion of staff or of provision has been impossible and looks like 
remaining so. So that if there has been any substantial expansion 
in one direction it must have been bought by contraction in another, 
and that this is indeed the case is suggested by a comparison of the 
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rate of progress of ‘Extension’ as against ‘Joint-Committee’ work 
over the last few years. 

May I once more make it plain that I am not deploring or attacking 
this ‘new’ work; it would be impertinent to do either. I am concerned 
only with its effect on the ‘traditional’ work. My own experience is 
that it is dangerously easy for the one to weaken the other, that the 
specialist and semi-vocational courses tempt us to give them more 
and more time, thought and money because it is easy to recruit 
students for them, because they offer safe, almost captive, groups of 
students for our best tutors, and because their aims are precise, their 
achievements measurable and their prestige at the moment high. I 
know that the time, the thought, the planr.ing and the teaching skill 
which have gone into the development of such courses within my 
own department could have been used to develop ‘traditional’ courses 
(though almost certainly with less immediate reward), and I feel 
pretty sure that this must be true of most other departments. Thus 
when I think back over the meetings and the reports of the Universi- 
ties Council for Adult Education over the last five or six years the 
general impression is that almost all the experiments, all the fresh 
thinking, is put to the service of the ‘new’ work, and that the ‘tradi- 
tional’ is starved of new ideas, and left to go along of its own 
momentum. 


WHAT IS A TRADITION? 


It will no doubt be pointed out that you have only to stand this 
argument on its head to use it against me; it might be said that 
if it is the ‘new’ policy which is ‘producing’ all the ideas and experi- 
ments, that proves its vitality as compared with the stagnation of 
the ‘traditional’. But I am not sure that this picture of forces outside 
us ‘producing’ ideas inside us is a complete one; it assigns us too 
passive a role; the ideas and the acts of will are ours, and they are 
as they are because our beliefs are as they are. Our relation to the great 
tradition can too easily become such a passive one; we tend to regard 
a tradition as something outside ourselves, something belonging 
to the past, something fixed, a mechanism which has been set going 
and which, until it runs down, will continue to evoke from us certain 
familiar responses (the provision of classes), a mere limitation by the 
past of our freedom of action in the present. 

But a tradition is not a static thing, it is a development, it is at 
least as much a sense of the future as a memory of the past—a sense 
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of direction. And it is not something apart from us; it lives, if it 
lives at all, in living men and women, and it develops through the 
new ideas and experiments, the re-thinking and the re-interpretation 
that each fresh mind and each new generation brings to it. We have 
starved our own tradition of these; our enthusiasm, energy and 
inventiveness have almost all been devoted to the ‘new’ work; we 
rarely give equal time to the consideration of new forms and new 
approaches for the ‘old’. Yet they are needed just as much and they 
would have their reward; as I have suggested, a tradition is a con- 
tinuing field for experiment and is kept alive by continual 
re-interpretation. 

Our attitude to the great tradition seems to me a complex one, 
difficult to explain, and sometimes based on nothing more signifi- 
cant than a quarrel with a WEA district secretary or a surfeit of 
WEA double-talk. These are factors with which we have to come 
to terms, but they are not the determining ones and should never 
be allowed to seem so. This is why there has up to this point been 
little or no mention of the WEA in these papers: obviously there 
is much that one would like to say about the WEA and University- 
WEA co-operation, but such issues too often distract attention from 
the main one upon which I wanted to concentrate, which is the 
extra-mural departments’ own conception of their social and educa- 
tional function and their relation to their own tradition. Too often, 
I suggest, the attitude to ‘traditional’ work is a passive one of non- 
involvement: we watch it fighting to survive at an unfriendly time 
with very much the expectations that our forefathers might have had 
while watching a witch struggling in the water. If she swims? Well 
and good. If she sinks? That proves that she wasn’t worth saving. 

(Mr Wiltshire has queried a phrase in a review of ‘The University, the 
Citizen and World Affairs’ (Spring issue p. 311) for which the Editor was 
personally responsible, viz. 

‘Such studies as have been made in this country all point to one thing: 
a general offering of adult education to groups consisting of self-selected 
individuals draws only on small minorities from q narrow social and 
occupational sector of the adult population. And yet a powerful body of 
opinion still argues that the quality of the university contribution, in 
particular, can only be sustained by continuing to do just that.’ 

Mr Wiltshire suggests that such a dogmatic statement gives the im- 
pression of ‘taking a side-swipe at one of your contributors and confound- 
ing him by referring with an air of certainty to statistical evidence which 
does not really exist’. The evidence is, in all conscience, patchy enough 
and I think Mr Wiltshire’s stricture is not unmerited. Ep.) 
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statistics can be presented, however, it is necessary to say a little 

about organisation. When the war ended the Extra-Mural De- 
partment of Manchester University had three staff tutors. As else- 
where a rapid process of expansion was started and the number was 
quickly raised to fourteen. Administration was also increased by the 
appointment of a Deputy Director of Extra-Mural Studies and one 
or two lesser appointments. There was an increase, too, in the num- 
ber of full-time WEA personnel in that three organising tutors were 
appointed—this number eventually fell to two—and the District 
Secretary has had, for short periods, organising assistants working 
from his office. 

Before the war the University’s activities were almost confined 
to the work done in collaboration with the WEA. During the war 
the amount of Extension work done independently of the WEA 
increased. 

The development of Extension work may best be shown now 
by the presentation of a table of figures. It includes, as will some of 
the later tables, figures for 1936-7 and 1937-8, in order that the 
post-war years may be compared with pre-war. 

Comment on this table may be confined, for the time being, to 
an explanation of the figures for residential courses. Their great 
increase in 1948-9 resulted from the fact that Holly Royde, which 
had been previously a college for forces’ education, turned over com- 
pletely that year to work with civilians. 

The figures for the North Western District of the WEA are 
presented in Table 2. 

The full extent of the University’s involvement in adult education 
consists of the figures given in Table I plus those for Tutorial and 
Sessional Classes and a small number of WEA Terminal and In- 
formal Classes taken mainly by University Staff Tutors, Taken 
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TABLE I 
Extension Course Statistics 
1936-7] 37-8 1-2/5 2-315 54154-51556 
Sessional courses 4) x8} 14} 10} 9} 14) 28 
y Terminal courses 5 ro} 13] 24] 28] 17] 29] 15| 16] 20) 20 
Short courses .. eof 28 23] 40] $6) 32] 28] 33| 29) 241 44 
Residential courses .. .. «.| — | — 7} 4 47] 42] 43] 43] 43] 56) 55 
Full-time non-residential courses — 2} 3 
le Total No. students— No | No 
non-residential .. fig. | fig. 
Total No. students—residential — | — | 316] 
2 No | No 
1S Total No. students .. fig. | fig. | — 7/285 1|3156|4257 
1e Total No. 
e non-residential courses .. 16 37| 60 86) 77] 57| 55) 85] 85 
Average No. students No | No 
1- non-residential courses .. fig. | fig. | 75) 38] 34] 35) 33) 35) 36) 24) 22) 30 
— | — 45] 44] 25] 26) 34] 33] 35] 34) 23) 30 
d TABLE 2 
a North Western District WEA Statistics 
A (including University Tutorials and Sessionals) 
Ww 
of $O-1]5 1-2/5 2-315 5-6 
1e Tutorial classes .. 68} 661 $4) 57) 49] 56) st) 53] sa] 61) 65) 57 
Sessional classes 20 | 228 72) 89) 93] 84) 83] 76) 86) 68) 39 
to One-Year classes we | 39) 55] Gol 53) so} 33) 36) 30) 31] 34 
at Terminal classes .. 35 | 4% 190] 98) 88) 81) 74] 75) 74 
“h Short Terminal and Informal classes. . 1 32) $8) 47) 47] 57] 59) 30] 45] 35) 32 
n- University Classes— 
Percent oftotalclasses .. ..| 59 | 5 $0} 47] 35] 33] 37] 39] 43] 48] 45| 47] 45 
re 76] 7 G4) 60) 46, 47) 53) 54] 54) 58] 53) 56 59 
Total No. students 2908 7202/5 130] 45 
No. of Branches and class centres 44 77] go} 106} 100) 80} go} 83) 78) 68) 63 
id Total No. of classes ++] 149 | 15S] 249] 308] gos] 418) 355) 338] 319) 267] 275) 269] 
| Average No. of students per class 19 | 19 BO} 18) 4x7] 26) 16) 35) 24] 14] 14 
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together Tables 1 and 2 illustrate the effects of the post-war boom 
in adult education. The highest figure for particular years has been 
given in heavier type. For the WEA the great years were 1947-8 and 
1948-9. Since then, with the exception of Tutorial Classes, there has 
been a decline which appears, however, to have now been arrested. 
It will be seen that there has been no change in the average size of 
classes for five sessions and little change in the total number of 
students for the last four. 

The figures for Tutorial Classes show that the peak year was 
1954-5. This was, however, a result of a special effort made by the 
WEA District and Extra-Mural Department to increase their num- 
ber, but the figure for 1955-6 plus the situation during the present 
session, suggest that the number is moving back to about 50. The 
appearance of Tutorials in the Extension Table, however, resulted in 
1954-5 being the record year for Tutorial Classes as far as the Extra- 
Mural Department alone is concerned. 

A feature of Table 2 is the evidence it provides of a decline in the 
size of classes, to which should be added the proviso that the decline 
ceased in 1951-2. This decline may be related to the marked decrease 
in the number of WEA Branches and Class Centres. With generally 
smaller enrolments smaller places have found it increasingly difficult 
to muster enough students to organise even one class. One should 
add to this, however, that there is some evidence that more of our 
students are now prepared to attend classes in the larger centres of 
population than used to be the case. Some of our staff tutors have 
recently advanced the view that, because of this, it should be our 
policy to develop programmes in the larger centres and not to bother 
much about the disappearance of activity in the smaller ones. 

Table 1 shows that there is more resilience in the Extension pro- 
gramme than in that of the WEA. Although 1948-9 was an 
outstanding year it cannot be held to have been better, except in 
the number of students attending non-residential courses, than 
1955-6. The figures for 1952-3 and 1953-4 reflect a deliberate curtail- 
ment of the Extension programme to meet the situation caused by 
the Ministry of Education’s ‘ceiling’ on grants, Up to the present 
experience suggests that the Extension programme can be as big as 
those who arrange it can manage to make it. A small percentage of 
courses may fail to obtain sufficient students but the great majority 
will succeed. The considerable expansion which took place in 1954-5, 
85 courses as compared with 55 in the previous year, may have helped 
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to keep down the average size of courses but the figures for 1955-6 
suggest that a marked improvement is occurring in this respect. 

It should not be assumed, however, that there is any replacement 
of WEA classes by Extension Courses, or that the Extension pro- 
gramme is successful while the WEA is not. Table 3 shows the 
number of course and class meetings I estimate to have been covered 
by the Extension and WEA programmes. 


TABLE 3 
Estimated No. of Class and Course Meetings (Evenings Only) 


49- 
1936-7] $0 
Extension .. 86 | 116] 318] 710] 726] 706] 856) 642) 792) 596) 628] 966)1064 
.. es ++] 3162 |3258h4740/5 724 $910|§ 5 


It will be seen from this that in 1947-8 the proportion of extension 
course meetings of the total number was just over 9 per cent, and 
that in 1955-6 it was over 18 per cent. Although a considerable 
increase this still leaves the volume of WEA work far greater than 
that of extension work. Table 2 also shows that the greatest success 
of the District WEA as far as the number of students was concerned 
was in the year 1947-8, when the percentage of classes lasting a whole 
session was at its lowest. Since then the fall in the total number of 
students has been accompanied by a movement towards the restora- 
tion of the immediate post-war position in respect of the proportion 
of classes which last a whole session. Continued Terminal classes 
(i.e. the same group of students meeting before and after Christmas 
in classes registered twice) too, may cause some individual students 
to be counted twice in student totals, a weakness in Table 2 which 
it is impossible to correct. If a correction was possible, however, it 
would have most-marked effect in the years which show the greatest 
number of students. 

That Extension courses either have not taken students from WEA 
classes or have taken very few is shown by the fact that in Manchester, 
where the great majority of non-residential Extension courses are 
held, the number of WEA students in 1936-7 was 595, in 1937-8 571, 
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in 1953-4 426 and 1954-5 411. Thus, roughly speaking, a tenfold 
expansion of the number of Extension courses offered has been 
accompanied by a fall of under 30 per cent in the number of WEA 
students. The number of WEA students lost would be sufficient only 
to form about 6 or 8 Extension courses per year whereas the number 
of courses has increased from under 20 to over 80. The fall in the 
number of WEA students in Manchester, too, may be explained in 
part by a considerable increase in the amount of work done in the 
small towns to the south and east which are, in fact, Manchester 
‘dormitories’. 

There is no evidence to suggest, either, that the development of 
facilities for further education provided by the Local Education 
Authorities has contributed to the decrease in the number of WEA 
students. I confess that I was surprised to discover this when I looked 
into the matter. In Manchester, where facilities are more varied and 
more concentrated than elsewhere in the District, between 1950-51 
(figures for previous years not available) and 1955-56 the number 
of students following non-vocational courses in evening centres of 
further education fell from 6,554 to 4,398, while the number 
attending vocational courses increased from 2,705 to 4,404. It is 
more difficult to interpret the figures for major establishments, since 
the division into vocational and non-vocational is impossible to 
make, but my impression is that a similar trend—although it may 
not be so marked—has been occurring. The number of evening 
students at the College for Adult Education has remained constant, 
and that in another large Adult Education Centre where mainly 
non-vocational work is done has declined from 1,479 to 1,084, while 
the figures for evening students in two Technical Colleges show 
increases from 1,646 to 2,782 and 690 to *,265. I am not informed 
well enough to offer an explanation in detail of these changes but 
the figures suggest that if there is increased competition from LEA 
classes they must be from vocational rather than non-vocational. I 
doubt if this competition really exists in any way other than it has 
always done, i.e., that it may affect young people who might be 
possible WEA students. The details I collected some years ago from 
WEA students* about their previous educational experiences sug- 
gested that an expansion of part-time vocational education is, over 
a period of time, beneficial to the WEA, since many of the WEA 


* See ‘Who Were the Students?’ (National Institute, 1951.) 
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students who gave details about themselves appeared to have formed 
the habit of attending evening classes at technical and commercial 
colleges and to have transferred their support to the WEA when 
they were finally settled in their occupations. 

Next we might look at the size of classes in greater detail. I have 
already shown (Table 2) the decline in the average size of WEA 
classes from the end of the war until 1951-2. Table 4 shows the 
number of new WEA classes with an enrolment of over 20. Heavier 
type is again used as a means of indicating an aspect (numbers 
enrolling) of the popularity of subjects. The total figure at the bottom 
may suggest that from 1952-3, after a rapid decline, a ‘plateau’ situa- 
tion was established. 


TABLE 4 


New WEA Classes with Membership of 20 or over 


$O-1]5 1-2/5 5-6 
Political History and 

ional Relations 5 11]33 | 22/29) 11/ 6] 4] 2 
Literature 19 9118 | 20/16/10] 8} 2] 4] 1 
Psychology .. 1o | 17} 10] 18 | 13] 9] 9 
Music 5 7] 9] 4] 4] 3] 4] 4 
E ics and E ic History ..| 3 2114] 15 | | 16/14/13] 9] 8] 7] 5 wy 
Government 91 4 3 1 I By 
Biology .. 2 2} 2] 8] 6] 4] 4] 21 4 
Physical Sciences .. — 3] 6] 6] 4] 4] 3] 2] t] 5] 
Art — |-—t1 1 1 2 3 3 2/7 5 4 3 
Social Anthropology 2 2} 2} t] 2] 2] 2] 2] 8 
Total . 48 | 55 [103 |100 |1x6 | 90 | 67 | 56 | 41 | 33 | 35 | 35 | 35 
Percentage of all classes 32 | 35 40 | 32 | 32 | | 18 | 14] | | 12 | 13 | 13 


Another means of indicating the popularity of subjects is to give 
the total number of classes in particular subjects. Again I have 


indicated peak years by using heavier type. 
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TABLE 5 
Number of WEA Classes in Different Subjects 


46-7]47-8/48-9 $O-1]5 1-2/5 5-6 
--| 18 | 25 157 | 58 | 64] 56} 51 | 56] 4x | 35 | 37 | 26] a 
Literature 39 | 33] 41 | 6x | 68 | 69 | $0 | 56 | 46 | 47 | 47 | 35 | 34 
Psychology 23 | 28} 27 | 40 | 49 | 44| 37 | 41 | 37 | 24 | 24] 27] 17 
Appreciation of Music 13 9} 26 | 34 | 47 | 48 | 41 | 36 | 38 | 30 | 27 | 32 | 26 
Economics and Economic History 23 25 | 40 | 55 |x06 |r02 | 69 | 45 | 62 | 47 | 52 | 42 | 53 
Local and Central Government 13} 10) 6) a0} 13] 31 7] 8 
Philosophy 9 14 | 18 | 21 | 29 | 27 | 27 | 25 | 30 | 34 | 18 
Biology 1o | 10] 10 | 14 | 17 | 27 | 25 | 20] 25 | 14] 19 | 15 | 14 
Physical Science — 7] 9] 17] 18] 18) 13 | 13 | 16 
Art 1 1] 5 6) 7/12] 9| 8] 17] 16] 18] 17] 8 
Social Anthropology 1 4} 5s] 6] 7] 7] 8] 6] 6 
Religion .. 2) 4) 


This table illustrates the boom years for Political History and 
International Affairs, Literature, Psychology, Economics and 
Economic History and Biology in 1947-8 and 1948-9, and the subse- 
quent decline in the popularity of those subjects. Recently Apprecia- 
tion of Art, Philosophy, Religion and Geography have become more 
popular. Philosophy, however, suffered a sharp check in 1955-6. 
Religion (especially Comparative Religion) and Appreciation of 
Art would have been greater in number in the last year or so if 
more tutors in these subjects had been available. In Geography, 
however, which has now come much more into demand, it is 
probable that all requirements can be satisfied. 

The general position of subjects, judged in the light of the figure 
for their peak years, may be summarised as follows: 


1. Political History and International Relations have experienced 
a decline of more than 50 per cent. 


2. Literature, Psychology, Appreciation of Music, Biology and 
Sociology and Social Anthropology have declined, but less 
than 50 per cent. 


3. Appreciation of Art, Religion and Geography have increased. 
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4. Philosophy, because of its sudden decline in 1955-6 after some 
years of increase, is a case entirely on its own. If it recovers 
it will take some years to get back to its peak figure. The decline 
in the Physical Sciences for the same year may be, on the 
other hand, only temporary. 

The decrease in the average size of WEA classes has been accom- 
panied by a decrease, although not so noticeable or consistent, in 
the size of audiences for Extension Courses. This is shown in the 
average figures in Table 1 but may be illustrated also by giving 
figures for the number of Extension Courses for which over 50 and 
under 50 enrolments were made. In 1945-6 the number over 50 was 
19 and under 50 12 and in 1946-7 over 50 was 19 and under 44. 
Those over 50 then decreased in number steadily until 1954-5, when 
they stood at 4, but in 1955-6 the figure rose again to 9. This change 
may, if the present session’s figures are also a guide, indicate at 
least a partial revival of the Extension Course with a fairly large 
enrolment. Perhaps I ought to say, however, in connection with the 
question of enrolments, that I do not believe that large numbers are 
desirable in longer period classes. A dozen or so keen students who 
attend regularly seem a much better proposition to me from a teach- 
ing point of view. 

My own feeling, having observed many classes in action over the 
last ten years, is that their quality is better now than it was at the 
beginning of the post-war period. A boom is a good thing in a way, 
it is stimulating to be involved in a great deal of buzzing activity, 
but it also carries with it much confusion and the danger of slipshod 
work and hasty and ill-thought arrangements. To use familiar 
economic phraseology inflation may have good features but its bad 
ones become more evident the longer it continues. The chief dis- 
advantage of inflation in adult education—perhaps in any kind of 
education—is that it causes one to resort too readily to the use of 
inexperienced or insufficiently experienced teachers. Even under the 
sedate conditions of recent years we have had to recruit a good 
number of people each year to take classes who have had no experi- 
ence in adult education. The advantages of deflation are most 
obvious when there has been too much experience of inflation, and 
the rather deflationary conditions of recent years, I think, have been 
accompanied by a general improvement in the quality of class 
teaching and class work. Too much deflation, however, is bad and 
I suppose the best state of affairs is a very gentle but continuing 
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inflation. It makes for optimism while it does not produce the 
dangers of boom conditions. I think we should now try to work 
for it, not trying to set the town on fire but rather trying to keep 
a moderate glow going which will keep everybody warm without 
causing them to disappear in fire and smoke. 


Nore: The Tables and other statistics in this article have been compiled from the 
Aanual Reports of Manchester University Extra-Mural Department and the North 
Western District WEA. In regard to subjects, with minor modifications, the North 
Western WEA classification been used. The figures for further education in 
Manchester were very kindly supplied by the Further Education Officer, but he has 
no responsibility for the way in which I have presented them. 
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EUROPE 197—A FORWARD LOOK AT THE 
EFFECTS OF AUTOMATION 


by Alexander King 
Deputy Secretary-General, European Productivity Agency 


to happen in the way of Automation and the like by 1976, 

it struck me that 20 years hence was perhaps a relatively 
short time to take, because although developments are rather fast, 
the readjustment of the economy, the body politic and the social 
structure is relatively slow. In a forecast of this kind, there are inevi- 
tably so many mistakes, because men are not able to have a preview 
of political and other events, that you must take what I say as 
referring to somewhere between 1976 and the end of the century. 

At the very outset I would like to say that I do not believe that 
the word ‘Automation’ is any moré than a catchword. It is a very 
useful and fashionable one for reasons I will give in a minute—but 
essentially it is only one aspect of the phenomenon which we see 
before us every day: the increasing rate of technological change in 
industry. Automation is one example of it, atomic energy is another; 
the very rapid introduction of synthetic fibres, of electronic equip- 


Wer I was asked to come and talk* about what was going 


‘ment, of gadgetry and instrumentation of all kinds, are all parts of 


this process of very quickly accelerating change. Let me give you two 
examples of the rate at which things are happening, based on scientific 
discovery on the one hand and if you like, inventiveness on the other. 
A booklet prepared by our Science Museum, gives a general sum- 
mary of the main technological advances made by man since the 
beginning of his known history. It is interesting that the first half 
page is concerned with the first hundred thousand years of man’s 
technical change. The last half page deals with the first four months 
of the year 1955. As another example, the National Science Founda- 
tion in the United States recently published an economic survey 
on American research in which it was calculated that, of the expendi- 
ture on scientific research (including government-research expendi- 
ture by industry and the universities), from the Declaration of 


* The substance of a lecture to the third conference on ‘Europe and Adult Educa- 
tion’ organised by the European Bureau for Adult Education, September 1956 and 
printed in summary form in Notes and Studies, February 1957. 
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Independence in 1776 till the end of 1954, half the total had been 
used since Christmas 1949. 

These are two very striking indicators of the rate of change, and 
automation is a convenient, although an extremely summary word 
to cover all this and much more, With these things in mind, | 
thought that instead of talking vaguely about what would happen 
in 1976, it might be more amusing if I pretended I was sitting here 
in the year of 1976 giving you a survey of the main forms of industrial 
development of tie past 20 years and to some extent of the last 
century. So let me begin again: 

Mr Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 

We citizens of the federal commonwealth of 1976 find ourselves 
in a very interesting, but far from novel situation in which we think 
that the problems of the future are far more important than those 
which our ancestors faced. I think it may throw some light on what 
will happen between now and the end of the present century if we 
look back on the industrial development and social changes of the 
last 20 years. 

First let me say how different our present situation would be, had 
there been, as we feared some twenty or thirty years ago, a major 
war. In practice I think that we are beginning to look back to the 
discovery of atomic' energy and power as something which has 
released us from war, at any rate as far as we can see at the moment, 
because of the tremendous strength given to men by the new weapons 
and the possibilities which are now so obvious of almost instan- 
taneous retaliation which make it to our minds unthinkable that there 
should ever be a major war. 

I know that a number of you are very worried by the increasing 
economic and military power of the Sino-Japanese coalition, but I 
do not think we need worry too much about it. I think that the 
Federation with our Russian allies is likely to be sufficiently strong 
economically to make the Eastern bloc too much aware of the conse- 
quences of starting a war of the type that would inevitably take 
place. Furthermore, with the rapid increase in industry, science and 
social development in the east of the Asiatic continent, the need of 
those people for west/east trade is so great that I think we can look 
forward to a period which might in the end lead to the final develop- 
ment of the world-state, although this still seems pretty remote. Then, 
of course, in looking back over the last 20 or 30 years, we must also 
feel that our present tolerably satisfactory situation, in spite of our 
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problems, would have been a very great deal worse if it had not 
finally been possible to secure a federation of the European countries 
and a number of other nations who have institutions roughly like 
ours and a degree of common self-interest which makes it possible 
for us to work together without losing our individual state 
nationalities. 

I know it is only four years since the European Federation was 
finally agreed and there are still many transition difficulties. I think it 
would be a pity to judge our present problems of 4ndustrial integra- 
tion too closely because they are in many cases of a transitional nature. 
We hear every day complaints that southern Italy and Greece and 
some of our other states are backward and becoming still more 
backward as a result of the Federation and our increased common 
market. On the other hand, if you look at some other members, 
particularly Turkey and Australia, you will see that the rate of 
development in these states and in many others, has been greatly 
favoured by the integration of markets and production and also the 
access by industry to raw materials which has been made possible. 
How different also would have been the situation if the European 
Trade-Unions and managements had not been able to get together 
to make possible the rapid adjustments in industry which we have 
seen. Our Trade-Unions are strong today, I think, and their bargain- 
ing position is greatly superior to what it has been throughout the 
century, owing to the strong lines they have taken and the advantages 
which initiative nearly always has. 

So, having spoken about the differences which might have been, 
had we had a war, had we not had a certain amount of integration, 
had we had industrial warfare instead of co-operation, let us look back 
on this question of industrial development a little more closely. As 
early as 1954 one of the great leaders of American industry, I think 
it was the chairman of the Dupont Company, said that some 50 per 
cent of the population of the United States was engaged in manu- 
facturing and distributing goods and products which were unknown 
at the beginning of the century. He further forecast that 25 years 
from then, that is about today, 50 per cent of the population would 
be concerned with manufacturing and distributing goods unknown 
in the nineteen fifties. And how right he was. 

Of course many of us feel that this rate of increasing technological 
and industrial change cannot go on for ever and there is a considerable 
flattening off in some sectors. On the other hand, recent discoveries 
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of biological engineering, which enable us more and more to use 
micro-organisms to produce materials which have been rather 
laboriously made by the chemists and the chemical industry for the 
last twenty or thirty years, indicate that enormous progress is still 
necessary. One of the biggest revolutions which came from the:utilisa- 
tion of atomic power has in fact been in agriculture. This is not true 
atomic energy as such, but by the increasing understanding of the 
use of radiations to bring about mutation, there has been a tremendous 
improvement in the performance and efficiency of animals and vege- 
table crops, giving us not only bigger yields, but a greater variety 
of products. So one might say that the possibilities of industrial 
change are still only at the beginning. It is rather strange looking 
back now, to think that twenty years ago, people were talking about 
the second industrial revolution and suchlike nonsense. Of course 
it is perfectly clear to us that the whole process is essentially one of 
evolution in which it is now possible to distinguish three phases. 

The beginning of the industria! revolution at the end of the 18th 
century, which manifested itself in the mechanisation of industry, 
in the application of power, and in the replacement of men’s muscles 
by other types of powers, was essentially a matter of inventive skill. 
The early technologists, working very closely with the early scientists 
and many of the great scientific pioneers like Lavoisier or Priestley, 
Faraday or Davey, felt that their immediate contributions to industry 
could be very great. In fact they made no contributions to industry, 
except through an attitude of mind. The early discoveries of people 
like Watt and the inventors of the early textile machinery were in 
fact non-scientific inventions. 

What was important was the cross-fertilising influence which these 
inventions had on one another. James Watt, for example, who im- 
proved the steam-engine, did so chiefly with the intention of trying 
to improve the coal-mining industry, because mining could never be 
effective until some automatic method was developed to pump water 
from the mines. He was also seeking a blast for the blast-furnaces 
to provide for the rapid and large-scale production of iron and steel 
on which the engineering industries arose. I need not go on about 
that, but I wanted to point out that the first phase of our industrial 
revolution was the sheerly inventive trial and error phase, and it was 
not until the middle of last century that science had any part to 
play at all. 

The first big impact of science on industry was the discovery of 
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electricity by Faraday. It remained a pure scientific curiosity for quite 
a number of years, but the electrical industry depended essentially 
on scientific formalisation from the beginning and could not have 
developed by trial and error as did the earlier mechanical industries. 
About the same time the other sciences were beginning to mature 
to such an extent that they could contribute to the general develop- 
ment of industry. Physics, and particularly thermodynamics, began 
to be sciences by the middle of the century and when applied to 
mechanical engineering made possible not only the improvement of 
the steam-engine, but the invention of the turbine and everything 
else which we have had since then. Very important too was the 
development of the chemical industry, which could not have taken 
place on a large-scale basis before about 1900 because only then had 
it become sufficiently mature in science for chemists to design and 
manufacture compounds and materials which had not been known 
in nature and which, within a few decades, gave rise to the great 
industries of dye-stuffs, synthetic materials, fibres and all the other 
range of new materials and products which we have today. So if 
the first stage of scientific evolution was essentially one of invention, 
the second phase was one of scientific discovery. Now I would not 
say that even now, in 1976, the inventive phase is finished, but it is 
much less important. The scientific phase, likewise to my mind, is 
no longer completely dominant, but is still very important. 

The third phase, which we reached, I think, about 1950, although 
at that time we were unaware of it, was the social phase. By that 
time scientific discovery, as translated into technical effects, was 
happening at so quick a pace that the real factors controlling its 
application were economic and social. The economic factors were a 
matter of adjustment and need not be stressed very much in our 
survey at the moment. The social factors were however extremely 
important and now, in 1976, we have not yet worked through them 
completely, although I think we are well on the way to do so, particu- 
larly with the increasing validity of the social sciences over the last 
five or six years. I consider that the social sciences will not reach a 
stage of matusity corresponding to that of the physical sciences in 
the first decades of the century, until perhaps about the year 2000. 
But they are even now aiding us a very great deal. 

First they were enormously helpful in questions of selection, 
training and the like in industry. Now, I think, social techniques 
in the hands of management and trade unions have become 
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increasingly important as mechanisms for bringing about smooth 
change. But I do not want to talk about the sciences so much as about 
the social effects which resulted in the middle nineteen fifties from 
quickening scientific and technical discovery. 

It may seem laughable and naive that our predecessors in the middle 
nineteen fifties said that managers were born not made. Of course 
they were born and not made; now they are both born and made. We 
must not judge our predecessors too narrowly, because it is, after all, 
only some ten years since management became a really institu- 
tionalised subject and profession. Management even now is very 
much as engineering or medicine were in the latter part of the 19th 
century—at the end of the inventive phase, mainly matters of 
profiting by experience. They adapted essentially the common law 
approach of looking at analogies, clinical or otherwise, and applying 
the results of observation and experience in the case which concerned 
them. It was the same with management right up to the middle and 
late sixties and we may look back at the once famous Harvard case- 
study methods as a legal anachronism similar to that of the early 
clinical approach of engineers and doctors. Not that one wants to 
belittle this matter of profiting by experience. Far from it. But we 
now consider it an element in, rather than the totality of, training, 
and I think that our modern management science, which is essentially 
analytical and forward-looking, has experienced a change very 
similar to that which took place in engineering and in medicine in 
the latter part of last century. By the early nineteen sixties, manage- 
ment was faced by a situation which has forced these changes. Auto- 
mation and atomic energy were chiefly responsible because they 
increased the complexity of industry and consequently the com- 
plexity of the manager’s task. It was no longer possible for a lawyer 
or a chartered accountant to become the head of a great firm. The 
man in charge of large-scale industry had by the middle sixties a 
very wide knowledge of science and technology, although not 
necessarily a very deep one. Success depended so much on an under- 
standing of the possibilities which science and technology: offered 
and of the need for interpreting the views of specialists, that the 
education of management was forced in a new direction. 

The effect on labour, was also very great. The whole social struc- 
ture, as well as the pattern of industry, has changed. The continued 
increase in the rate of change has forced many industries out of 
business altogether. The difficulties which the conventional textile 
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industries had in the late fifties and the early sixties illustrate the 
difficult adjustments which were required on the part of both 
management and labour and make us realise that organised labour 
has in fact done a tremendous service to the community and to our 
Federal Commonwealth in general. It took the lead in finding out 
the nature of the changes likely to force on management the need 
for a higher and more intensive type of workers’ education so that 
workers could have a greater share in the affairs of industry in general 
and, among other things, for accepting within the ranks of organised 
labour a larger number of experts who could give advice. In fact I 
would say that our trade unions in 1976 have probably undergone 
their own internal managerial revolution. It was feared in the middle 
fifties that there would be large waves of unemployment. However, 
our governments, with very strong trade union participation, have 
wisely maintained a policy of full-employment throughout and have 
compelled, through improved methods, a degree of pre-consultation 
on technological and production change, which has perhaps been 
the key to the relatively smooth transition which we have had, apart 
from the notable exceptions of the textile and one or two other 
industries. They contributed greatly to education in industry by 
forcing early consultation and supporting, encouraging and even 
compelling managements to undertake changes, which they were 
often unwilling to do mainly because of the lack of appropriate edu- 
cation and comprehension of what constituted management. This 
has been a major factor in the relatively strong economic and social 
position we are in now. 

The first consequence of technical change, as I have said, is the 
changing pattern of industry. Even by the middle nineteen fifties it 
was apparent that industry in Western Europe and the United 
States particularly was moving in new directions. I quoted earlier 
the statement of the head of the Dupont Company in 1954 and we 
now have undreamed-of technological opportunities presented by 
huge new world markets of a different type. They certainly caused 
our earlier industries of a simpler type to dry up, but, on the other 
hand, gave an impetus to new developments of all types, in Western 
Europe particularly, and how stupid it would have been if we had 
tried to resist this.Our existing prosperity depends on the facts that 
we have kept in the forefront of scientific discovery, technical develop- 
ment and social adjustment, and have provided the goods which the 
expanding markets in the rapidly developing areas have demanded. 
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Had we not taken advantage of these possibilities by supporting 
policies of automation and the like, I think our Western civilisation 
would collapse completely in the form in which we have known it, 
by possibly the year 2000. But that fortunately is now no longer 
likely to happen. 

Let us look a little closer at the technical changes of the last few 
years. Atomic energy is of course widely used now, but we still suffer 
from a lack of power. Our rapidly increasing industry has demanded 
an enormous increase in the horsepower per man available through- 
out industry. Although our atomic power programmes (partly owing 
to our scientists’ success in harnessing the mechanism which was 
first put to use destructively in the hydrogen bomb) has now given 
us the possibility of a very great increase in power, the need for 
providing capital and the sheer production difficulties have until now 
given us only a fraction of what we want. That is why our coal mines 
are still so busy but this is again aggravated by the fact that it is 
more and more impossible to obtain manpower in our coal miaes. 
Natural gas helps a great deal of course, but this has not got over 
our need for specially good hard coking coals for the metallurgical 
industries and I think most of you here, from your technical know- 
ledge, will agree that the coal mines and oil industries will be even 
more prosperous when atomic energy is almost completely providing 
the services we require in industry, because of the vastly increased 
need throughout the world for chemical raw materials and because 
of the peculiar fact that we still like to transfer ourselves across the 
highways of the world in motorcars and buses and the like. 

The rapid industrial developments in the East and in Africa are 
opening up such enormous markets for coal and oil, that our coal 
and oil industries are severely challenged by existing demands and 
of course the old questions of the running out of our reserves are 
still with us. In the middle fifties, the visible oil reserves were greater 
than they had been in the beginning of the century. Now they are 
still bigger but we are still worried, not so much as to what the world 
will do for power, but what the world is going to do for raw materials. 
Very cheap hydrogen power increasingly makes it possible to simplify 
ways of obtaining many of the materials from limestone, air and 
water which we formerly imagined could only be procured starting 
with rather highly-developed raw materials, such as coal or oil, I 
think our geological reserves will probably serve us until more 
complicated syntheses requiring much more power come into being. 
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I talked a good deal about the term ‘Automation’, which was 
popular in the fifties, but which has very little meaning for us now, 
but as this is largely a historical survey, perhaps I ought to say just 
a word or two about what our predecessors meant by it. Some of the 
older people in this room will remember very well the discussions 
we used to have on the word in the nineteen-fifties. It was used in 
so many different ways, by so many different people that it all seems 
rather laughable and unnecessary now. But,@dooking back, it had its 
uses. Some people, particularly people not too closely associated with 
it, regarded it as the immediate panacea for everything, something 
which one adopted, without thinking how it could be adapted. 
Industrial prosperity would be permanently assured, work would be 
diminished to a vanishing point, working hours would go from the 
40-hour week to the 20-hour week and then to the 5-hour week, etc. 
On the other hand, there were those who took the view that auto- 
mation was nothing new at all. Why this bother about a revolutionary 
process? We have been encouraging a high degree of automation 
all our lives, so what is all this talk about anyway? As always, the 
truth lies somewhere between the two extremes. There was nothing 
new in the increasing degree of automatic control, but developments 
reached the stage where lines of progress were converging and some- 
thing new in nature, if not in constitution, was beginning to appear. 

Mechanisation, the first line of development, came in with the 
beginning of the industrial revolution and progressed smoothly and 
with acceleration. By the middle nineteen-fifties, a great increase in 
the amount and complexity of mechanisation took place, particularly 
in the use of transfer machines and of material handling equipment, 
but there was nothing inherently new in all this, merely an increasing 
complexity and increasing use of growing possibilities. Mechanisation 
by itself was certainly not automation. 

The second stream was the process of automatic control. This 
also had been in use for many years—the governor of the earlier 
steam-engine was one of its early forms. The automatic pilot in 
aeroplanes, used at the time of the second world war, was a much 
more sophisticated form and even as early as 1956, automatic control 
was in very widespread use in many industries. By that time all 
refineries had adopted it in a still rather simple way, but on a quite 
large scale. 

Automatic control consists of the following essentials, Some critical 
property is chosen, it may be pressure or something else which is 
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a measure of the quality of the product. Instruments will then register 
changes in that property, if the changes are greater than the technical 
measurement has decided. A signal will then be given to an adjuster 
and. operators will alter the procedure of the part, so as to bring it 
back within the allowed range of this measured property. One of 
the simplest examples of this is the ordinary thermostat governed 
by the movement of mercury on expansion which heat will open and 
cold will close. Electrical circuits, which turn heating devices off or 
on, enable temperatures to be kept within a very narrow range. In 
industry now such processes are so commonplace that we hardly 
notice them. The great period of adoption of such devices, was from 
about 1950 to about 1962. Since then they have become more refined, 
more widespread. 

The third great stream of technical advance was the use of 
electronic devices and computers. These enabled data to be processed, 
e.g., simple clerical data in offices, which as recently as twenty years 
ago employed a large number of clerical slaves to do work which is 
certainly only fit for machines. There are other kinds of processing 
data, e.g. marketing forecasts, production forecasts, making decisions 
on the basis of these forecasts, how much to manufacture and 
how many items of different categories; feeding these processes 
into the productive machine, so that in fact automatic production 
is facilitated. 

None of these processes were themselves regarded as automation, 
although the term was sometimes loosely used, but the bringing of 
the three together, particularly where the electronic equipment was 
in charge of the production and the operational factor as a whole, 
was what our predecessors meant by this strange word ‘automation’. 

To our minds now, this is a rather artificial concept, but it was 
not too stupid at the time, It was a convenient way of regarding this 
particular phase of industrial technical development as a whole. Its 
real value in the middle fifties was in forcing management and labour 
to look at the consequences which these developments would have 
in the future. Indeed, if they had not been forced to do so early, we 
might have been in a very different political, economic and social 
situation today. In the middle and even late nineteen fifties, when 
there was always talk about automation, there was practically no 
example in Europe or America of full automation. It is only really 
in the last five years that full automation has become at all common. 
Until 1960 it was a concept rather than a reality, and the steps 
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towards it, either by sophisticated mechanisation, by process control, 
by automatic conrol, or by processing data electronically—all these 
things were frequently loosely talked of as iimmmition, although they 
were really only ingredients of it. 

One of the first places where automation hit our economy by the 
late fifties, was, as I said, in office work. The large clerical office 
which is now an anachronism disappeared about 1960. The work 
which such offices did was an impossible drudgery and the abolition 
of this work set people free for education for much more productive 
enterprises. It is very interesting to the anthropologists amongst us 
to look back at the social snobberies of the early part of the century 
where the so-called white-collar workers, who dealt with such things, 
actually regarded themrelves as superior to workers in factories. What 
an extraordinary inve on of our present use that is, and how rela- 
tively enlightened we are to have abolished it. When one considers 
nowadays the creative possibilities and satisfactions of working pro- 
duction, the idea that mothers and fathers should try to encourage 
their children to go into routine clerical work seems to us one of 
the greatest of absurdities. Still, there it is. 

History records some peculiar social situations. I mentioned that 
management has changed a great deal and is now of course based on 
scientific method. As you know, nowadays a very large proportion 
of our population receives some type of higher education, in univer- 
sities or higher technical colleges, and an equally large proportion of 
our people are educated in science and engineering, but one of the 
most interesting evolutions of our educational system of the last 
twenty years has, I think been the new university approach to a 
general preparation for industry. In England and the Scandinavian 
countries, until 1960, the stress on a classical education was still very 
great, but gradually it was realised that while the classics and the 
humanities still required great study and contributed greatly to our 
culture—and they are of course still taught largely in our schools— 
as a preparation for careers in industry or government they were 


insufficient. Consequently we now have these most interesting degree 


courses in most of our universities (introduced first in the older 
universities, strangely enough) which are regarded as a basic prepara- 
tion for management. We no longer encourage at our universities the 
teaching of what our predecessors called management-techniques, 
such as cost-accounting, work-study and the like. These are taught 
in evening classes, mainly in the technical colleges, and most of our 
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management personnel have gone through them. But in training for 
management at all levels, our present idea is to give people the best 
general education for contemporary culture. They have to ve provided 
with a sense of measurement of all the matters they are to deal with, 
whether they are technological or social and to be trained as far as 
is humanly possible in making wise decisions. 

The background training of our modern courses for management 
of all kinds is based mainly on: first; engineering and statistics; 
second, economics; third, sociology; and fourth, intensive training 
in one of the natural sciences, preferably a biological science, because 
in biology we are dealing with systems where there are large numbers 
available and where a statistical and analytical approach is necessary 
if an understanding of the relative importance of these various aspects 
is to be appreciated. The operational research approach through a 
natural science, such as biology, gives a very good preparation for 
a study of the social scene, or the complexity of an individual 
industrial part. It is very interesting to note that already, in the middle 
seventies, there is a slight revulsion against the excessive technological 
and specialised education we have had, in spite of this more general 
training which I have mentioned and a very strong turning towards 
subjects like literature, the classics and music, but I think the real 
reason for this is increased leisure. 

Those in charge of industry are overworked, as usual. Our Trade 
Union ieaders are the most overworked of all today and the depart- 
mental heads in industry the next. Yet we do talk about the increased 
leisure which we have at least on paper and which allows us to spend 
much more time on cultural subjects. That again has led to a great 
demand for people widely based on the humanities and in artistic 
subjects, so that the rather ludicrous attitudes of the middle sixties 
that technological advance was going to distort our culture and push 
out the humanities and artistic subjects have in fact proved com- 
pletely unfounded. We have merely redressed the balance and our 
basic education, I think, now fits in fairly well with contemporary 
culture with its general social economic, managerial, cultural and 
other facets. Science, of course, is still developing rapidly. The present 
concentration on the utilisation of solar energy is very great and we 
have made enough progress to realise that, had we put as much 
effort into the development of solar energy utilisation in the thirties 
and forties and fifties, as we did into nuclear power, our civilisation 
today would be based on electronic utilisation of the sun’s direct rays 
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rather than as it now is, on the harnessing of energy from the atoms 
of heavy hydrogen. 

I mentioned biochemical engineering and the importance of 
mutations. The tremendous advance made by medicine in the last 
few years is itself causing great social problems, The recent increase 
in the average length of life will require a great deal of adjustment 
socially and otherwise. In the sixties, the problem of rehabilitation of 
elder workers and re-training in necessary skills was dominant. Now 
the problem is utterly different since, with new medical discoveries, 
the process of ageing is changing very considerably and retention 
of skills to a much later age means a big change in our labour pattern. 

From the trade union point of view, the last two decades have been 
years of tremendous progress and activity. The influence of labour 
on policy decisions in industry is now universally accepted. The 
effects of the trade unions on education at all levels has been very 
great and I think the influence which the trade unions have had and 
the adoption of new techniques has been on the whole completely 
necessary. The nature of work itself, on which I have dwelt very 
little, has also been completely modified. The situation in the thirties 
is caricatured in a historical film of Charlie Chaplin: Modern Times, 
when man was a link between automatic processes. Industry in the 
thirties to the fifties was perhaps at its worst, at least the worst it 
had been since the very bad days of the beginning of the industrial 
revolution, because men had invented many complicated and effec- 
tive machines but had forgotten to develop the concept of industry 
and industrial production as a whole. 

Today in 1976 we see three major problems facing us in the 
western world—the continuous expansion of the world economy, 
the continuous population increase, and the widespread frustration 
due to the need for adjustment to ever-increasing leisure. 

However, these problems and others stemming from them, e.g. 
redundancy in industry, may be solved through better planning 
within the European Community. We have seen that European 


federation has been forced upon us by the need for a common market, 


and this trend, which happily has been kept above party politics, 
cannot be stopped. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE ADMASS 


by Brian Groombridge 
Warden, Percival Guildhouse, Rugby 


THE USES OF LITERACY, by Richard Hoggart. (Chatto & Windus, 253.) 


ICHARD HOGGART’S book deserved its good press. It 

R eniine a very rich, accurate but warm, detailed yet 
eloquent, portrait of working class life, with an analysis of 

the way in which purveyors of entertainment, especially written 
entertainment, are exploiting elements in this life and corrupting it. 
By the working class he means urban weekly-wage earners who 
went to elementary school and are now skilled or unskilled labourers, 
navvies and craftsmen, transport workers, plumbers and foremen. 
They live in ‘the miles of smoking and huddled’ houses in Hunslet, 
Ancoats, Brightside or off the Hessle and Holderness Roads in Hull. 
Mr Hoggart neither romanticises his description, nor does he lean 
over backwards not to do so; he is objective without being sterile. 
He evokes the strong sense of neighbourhood and neighbourliness, 
with this man helping others to fill in forms, that one acting as an 
amateur general repairer, while this woman is good at needlework 
and is called in for special occasions. Family solidarity is even 
stronger, expressed in the small, over-heated, multi-purpose living 
room, and the enormous meals; home is a warm focus of stability, 
comfort and significance in a hard, undependable, disdainful and 
rather pointless world. Being cheerful is a supreme virtue; sin is 
any act which threatens the family. It is a world set against the 
bosses’ world, against the world of ‘Them’, and it strongly presses 
all to conform, but within those defensive boundaries it is a tolerant 
world—the most important thing is that your heart should be in 
the right place, and that you should help everyone else to make 
the best of it. Its values are a mixture of fatalism, ethical Christianity, 
and hedonism—money spent on beer, cigarettes and the chara’ trip 
is money well spent, for they make life bearable. Room is found 
for the political and pious minorities, but they are minorities, as 
social historians seem not to remember. People who think in personal, 
local terms are not prone to cosmic or civic corscerns. There is tre- 
mendous resilience here—as Mr Hoggart observes, the industrial 
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revolution did not transform the rural working class into ‘a dull 
lumpen-proletariat’, but he makes a strong case for anxiety at what 
even the verbal mass media are doing to their traditions, not counting 
the effect of what the mandarin television critics call the ‘idiot’s 
lantern’. 

It is not enough for Mr Hoggart’s fellow adult educationists to 
join the reviewers in saying ‘How interesting!’ and passing on to 
the next title, partly because, to use the blurb’s cliché, ‘the other 
half’ which he describes is, for many of us, as for him, not ‘the other 
half’—it is our own half; partly because the cultural situation he 
depicts is one which we often ignore, whereas it ought to be having 
our active attention, even down to organisational detail. John 
Osborne has some relevant words here: ‘Hating the mob may make 
you feel civilised and superior, but if you go on feeding it dead meat, 
there’s the danger that it may one day turn round and bite you. It’s 
all very well to play at literary cross-word puzzles in the weeklies, 
proving how clever and well-read you are, talking about the Influence 
of the Novel, but the fact is that there won’t be any novels . . . if 
you don’t get down to some thinking about the Influence of Sabrina 
or This is Your Quiz Show and, what’s more, finding and doing 
something better.’ Adult educationists do not, by and large, hate the 
mob. They leave that to Mr Eliot’s élite, ‘the scum of greatness’ as 
Lyman Bryson calls them. The mob is not hated; it is written off. 
The Extra-Mural Departments cater increasingly for the already 
well-educated, and, while remembering the moral dangers in this 
pointed out by Mr. Wiltshire (apuLr EpucaTion, Autumn, 1956), 
that is surely their appropriate function. The WEA provides for 
an intellectual aristocracy of labour, and the NCLC for a minority 
of the politically conscious minority with whom Mr Hoggart is 
not chiefly concerned. Nearly everyone quotes the democratic bits 
from the 1919 Report, while believing that adult education (move- 
ment or service) can only be for one or two per cent of the population. 
The rest are looked after, on a small scale, by some Working Men’s 


_ Clubs, by some branches of the Adult School and Brotherhood move- 


ments, by a few of the non-residential educational centres; on a large 
scale by the BBC—by its Charter an instrument for adult education 
—though as I write, Sir Ian Jacob is making a gesture which looks 
like sponge-chucking in the face of ITV and Radio Luxembourg. 
Sometimes a passing thought is spared for the vast majority who are 
never touched by adult education other than the BBC’s. It is assumed 
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that they are influenced by the opinion-forming minority who go 
to WEA classes, a leaven ‘out of all proportion to their numbers’. 

Mr Hoggart fears it ‘is by no means certain’ that this minority will 
continue to exercise this influence in the face of the transformation 
being wrought by the mass media which flatter, emasculate and 
may, finally, destroy those aspects of working class culture on which 
they are parasitic There is a problem here facing the long-term 
residential colleges, which recruit many of their students from this 
fermenting minority. It is right and inevitable that they should make 
it possible for their mature students to develop their minds and 
personalities, so to become more useful citizens, though it is to be 
feared that ‘more useful’ is rated on a middle class status scale. This 
may mean that they minister to some of the needs of the working 
class, instead of sustaining their neighbourhood or workplace from 
within. Instead of developing the self-reliance of working class 
people, this system recruits extra members of the middle class with 
a conscience about their social inferiors. 

Mr Hoggart is mostly not concerned, however, with the earnest 
self-improving minority, and while there are points of detail on 
which I disagree with him, the rest of this review must be devoted 
to some points in his diagnosis, to reflections deriving from it, and 
to asking the formidable question: What can we do about it? 
(Perhaps we can tempt Mr Hoggart to write more fully than was 
possible in a book not aimed at specialists?) He describes the way 
in which working class easy-going tolerance is distorted by com- 
mercialism into an attitude where absolutely anything goes so long 
as it sells to enough people, in which anyone with an interest in 
standards or quality can easily be made to seem stand-offish, and 
discrimination equals ‘side’. The standards which mass producers 
of culture find they can express in greatest bulk are then endowed 
with a force which is hard to resist because it battens on to urban 
gregariousness and social conformity. Criticism becomes impossible 
because criticism of the perpetually flattered opinions of the market- 
majority isn’t being matey. In this way an entirely synthetic 
all-pals-togetherness is created, a phoney manipulated egalitarianism 
expressly designed to keep the cultural conveyor belts moving without 
interruption. 

Pin-up pictures provide an obvious example of what this does to 
standards. (Mr Hoggart is not puritanical about them; he objects to 
their vicariousness, the laboratory-uniformity of their sex, and to 
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their trivialisation.) They have come out of hiding in lorry cabs and 
service billets to become ‘the most striking feature of mid-twentieth- 
century mass art’. This change in attitudes is very pervasive: everyone 
knows the secondary meaning of the phrase ‘vital statistics’, nearly 
everyone accepts a world in which the mere possession of the right 
ones guarantees success. In almost any company you can mention 
cleavages and use ‘sexy’ as an acceptable adjective." To the extent that 
this marks the withdrawal of anti-human puritanism, there is much 
here to be thankful for; to the extent to which we are all victims 
of a persistent campaign to create a libidinous ethos for the sake of 
profit, the prospect is frightening. It is often a nice point to distinguish 
broadmindedness from corruption. Because working class people are, 
with sections of the aristocracy and the intelligentsia, the most 
broadminded in society, they are in particular danger. 

The Uses of Literacy also warns of the decline in intellectual 
curiosity in working class reading. Although it is the case that people 
vary enormously in their physical and mental aptitude for reading, 
mass publications have a vested interest in preventing imaginative 
and intellectual progress in their readers. The old-fashioned family 
magazines specialised in the curious and the startling and there was 
much to wonder at in science, geography and history. Now the 
range is narrowed to the merely startling, and only sex, crime, and, 
occasionally, the supernatural, are reckoned to startle. The sex-and- 
violence novel is a specialised product of this narrow range. I share 
Mr Amis’s regret that Mr Hoggart was not able (as Geoffrey Wagner 
did in Parade of Pleasure) to quote actual examples. It is a distinct 
disadvantage at different times in the book not to know precisely 
which publications or popular songs he is aiming at. However, as 
compensation, there are his brilliant pastiches in the Mickey 
Spillane manner and his credited quotations from Sanctuary and 
A Farewell to Arms. These are important because they show how 
the disease runs from brow to brow and because they reveal the 
restricted but real creative skill of some sex-and-violence novels. Most 


‘ mass art deals in the cliché and the conditioned, well-worn response, 


but these writers must communicate the physical thrill as directly 
as possible by verbal assaults on the glands and nerves. As Mr Hoggart 
truly observes, there are worse diets than the trite; he turns with 
relief to Secrets, The Oracle, and other threepenny weeklies which 
are neither vicious nor pretentious. But have they a future? From 


this relative respect for the hackneyed but not depraved material in 
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Peg’s Paper emerges an important point. He does not want to make 
highbrows of us all, but he emphatically objects to deliberats attempts 
to stop people being ‘wise in their own way’. 

There are four reasons in ascending importance why all adult 
educationists should read this book: to show that they have not 
succumbed to the weakness, noted by Mr Hoggart, of reading book 
reviews instead of books; because this essay, like many review articles, 
does not always make clear where author ends and reviewer begins; 
because The Uses of Literacy is the best guide yet to aspects of the 
contemporary cultural milieu; and because by implication every page 
reminds us of our undischarged responsibilities to most adults. There 
are three suggestions I would make at once to continue the discussion 
on how we might start measuring up to these responsibilities: firstly, 
we should not emulate myopic magistrates who affect not to know 
who Johnnie Ray and Diana Dors are. We should not be too far 
out of touch with the universe of Top Twenty, Reveille, Spick or 
Span. (Nor should we make the mistake of ignoring the specific 
and equally soul-destroying vices of middle-class popular publica- 
tions. Mr Hoggart is justly horrified by their ‘intellectual smugness 

. spiritual chauvinism and snobbery’.) 

Secondly, adult education should use the mass media more. The 
NFCA’s television group-viewing scheme could be the beginning of 
a vast extension of adult education (see ADULT EDUCATION, Autumn, 
1956). What the Tél¢-Clubs are doing in rural France is being 
repeated, in urban terms, in some British community centres and 
youth clubs. Discussions based on group viewing sessions can potenti- 
ally be as widespread as the broadcasts themselves. Similarly, feature 
films in commercial cinemas could be used to stimulate educational 
growth—community centres could organise meetings in connection 
with local showings—harnessing audiences’ spontaneous discussion 
of Van Gogh’s life and work, War and Peace, or the moral problems 


posed by Moby Dick. Naturally the number of people who would | 


take part in such ‘after-activities’ is much smaller than total cinema 
and television audiences, just as those who have read Along my Line 
and Thursday’s Child are only a fraction of the fans of Gilbert 
Harding and Eartha Kitt. Nevertheless, the scale of operations could 
be much vaster than anything attempted in England so far. We have 
been like the Italian adult educationist who complained to me that 
her people are only interested in Gina Lollobrigida. Only! What 
a superb visual aid to touch off an interest in the art of the cinema, 
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or in the social content of some of her films! (The Percival Guild- 
house has successfully experimented with this method with a relatively 
sophisticated clientele; a fortiori, it should be possible to base much 
popular education on the popular media.) 

Thirdly, Scandinavia has neither the quantity nor density of popu- 
lation that makes England so vulnerable to the mass culture industry, 
and it is perhaps only just discovering some of our old difficulties 
of associating adult education with the urban working class. But 
Scandinavia is not hamstrung by having an aristocratic approach to 
adult education, as we are. We need to realise, and to realise 
urgently, that all men can grow from where they are, and that the 
growing man is less likely to be the passive consumer of the Pop 
Kulch magnates, or the docile victim of the caucuses (both of and 
against the Establishment). We need a democratic outlook, a flexible 
attitude to methods, and, consequently, many more than the handful 
of professionals and amateurs who run adult education at present. 
The task is enormous, and instead of the dramatically wicked 
capitalism which the pioneers had as an enemy, the devil has now 
adopted the much more seductive guise of the skilfully marketed 
‘hypnosis of immature emotional satisfactions’. As Mr Hoggart says, 
‘People in this situation have somehow to be taught how to help 
themselves.’ May the debate continue on that ‘somehow’. 
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IS THIS ADULT EDUCATION? 


by Phyllis M. Forman 
Assistant Secretary, National Old People’s Welfare Council 


were making a grant of £40,000 to the National Old People’s 

Welfare Council to assist in the training of those engaged in the 
care and welfare of old people; such training to be primarily for the 
benefit of voluntary workers but to include certain whole-time 
workers. This grant has made it possible to inaugurate a systematic 
scheme of short-term training in a field of voluntary work where 
the necessity for training had previously been little recognised. In 
the simplest terms the aim of the scheme, which is known as the 
King George VI Social Service Scheme, is to enable more and better 
work to be done for old people’s welfare. 


|-- 1954, the King George VI Foundation announced that they 


THE NEED 


Work for the welfare of old people, whether full-time paid or 
part-time voluntary, has become an increasingly significant part of 
the social welfare field since about 1940. This activity reflects new 
public interest in old age and does not necessarily arise because old 
people in general are worse off than before the war. It is due to a 
striking increase in the importance of the old in social life, which 
has coincided with a decrease in the importance of certain other 
social problems such as unemployment. 

A main reason for this development is the unprecedented increase 
in the number of older persons in the population. The ages of 65 
for men and 60 for women have become the statutory boundaries 
of old age since the introduction of contributory pensions. The num- 
ber of people in these age groups has risen from 1 in 16 in 1901 to 
about 1 in 7 today. People over 65 “Not gainfully occupied’ increased 
from 2,480,000 in 1931 to 4,680,000 in 1954, women outnumbering 
men by 2 to 1. This is the most rapid increase ever recorded in the 
percentage of the old in this country. 

The number of old people living alone has also shown a marked 
increase. The last census recorded over 50 per cent more people living 
alone than the previous one, although these were not all old people. 
As a result of comparatively late marriage and a rapidly falling birth 
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rate in the first 30 years of this century families are smaller and 
generations more spaced out than they used to be. According to 
Professor Titmuss a quarter of present old people never had any 
children of their own; as people tend to live longer many old people 
have no-one to turn to for companionship. Relatives who would like 
to help may be unable to do so because they are kept away by pressure 
of work or are tied by responsibility to their own children or are 
isolated on new housing estates. 

Many of the old of today have lived hard lives. Many of them 
suffered in the first World War either as combatants or as wives 
and fiancées. In their years of maturity when they had their health 
and strength they lived through a period of depression and unemploy- 
ment, followed by the rigours of the second World War. Although 
the Welfare State has enhanced financial security in old age, the 
continual rise in the cost of living and devaluation of savings have 
caused considerable hardship. 

The social facts have to be considered when we are looking at 
the remarkable advances made in the medical care of old age. The 
comparatively novel science of Geriatrics has transformed the chronic 
sick wards of hospitals and has allowed many who might have been 
bed-ridden to continue active lives to an advanced age. Such advances 
have made the development of constructive interests for old people 
all the more important. 

The transition from work to retirement (which involves differences 
in income, social life, habits and attitudes), decline of physical and 
mental capacity, loneliness, all create problems, public recognition 
of which has been one of the outstanding social changes since the 
war. The network of new welfare services for the aged combining 
public and voluntary work in a single system, and concentrating 
more on personal services than on expensive facilities has grown up 
from small beginnings in the last 17 years, and particularly in the 
last ten years. 

The most successful development of such co-operation between 
statutory and voluntary arises where mutual confidence prevails, 
where all the warkers in the field know what other people can do, 
where the voluntary workers take pride in the statutory services 
available for elderly citizens and the understanding way in which 
they are administered, and the statutory bodies are eager to utilise 
those complementary or pioneering services which lie outside 
existing statutory powers. 
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ORGANISATION 


The National Old People’s Welfare Council was started as a com- 
mittee of the National Council of Social Service in the winter of 
1940. Since that time there has been a rapid and steady growth in 
the number of Old People’s Welfare Committees. These Com- 
mittees are made up of representatives of the various voluntary and 
statutory bodies concerned with the welfare of old people; they are 
co-ordinating Committees concerned to assess and provide for the 
needs of old people, and to encourage and promote efforts for their 
well-being. There are now 56 County Old People’s Welfare Com- 
mittees, and some 1,270 Local Old People’s Welfare Committees: 
this is the background of the present development of the scheme of 
training for workers in Old People’s Welfare. 

Responsibility for the development of the King George VI Social 
Service Scheme rests with the NOPWC through its Training Com- 
mittee, the chairman of which is Professor R. E. Tunbridge, OBE, 
Professor of Medicine of the University of Leeds and Chairman of 
the Yorkshire OPW Council. The Vice-Chairman is Miss M. 
Rackstraw, the chairman of the Hampstead Old People’s Housing 
Trust, who has had long experience of voluntary work for the welfare 
of old people, particularly in connection with housing, and com- 
munal homes. The committee includes representatives of the Local 
Authorities’ Associations, the British Medical Association, the 
British Red Cross Society, the Church Army and the Salvation Army 
and two members from a social science department. Observers from 
the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of Education serve on the 
committee, Regional and county OPWCs also have representatives. 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT 


When the grant of £40,000 was announced, it was proposed that 
training should be developed on the following lines: 


@ the inauguration of vacation, refresher, and short courses for 
voluntary and paid workers with the object of providing a cadre 
of efficient trained leaders and workers properly equipped for 
the care of old people . , . 


® a limited number of bursaries for the training of new recruits 
for employment in old people’s work, and for those wishing to 
specialise . . . 
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@ long courses for potential wardens and matrons of Old People’s 
Homes on the lines already carried out through the National 
Old People’s Welfare Committee . . . 

@ refresher courses for matrons and the staffs of Homes. 

The chief new developments have been under the first heading. 
Following the announcement of the grant, informal conferences 
were held in the Autumn of 1954 with the intention of discovering 
the views of those engaged in the work in different parts of the 
country. The scheme was formally launched at a National Pilot 
Course in London, in January, 1955. Key personnel engaged in old 
people’s welfare work from all parts of the UK including representa- 
tives of statutory authorities were invited and a plan was discussed 
for a scheme of regional and other courses. 

Seven regional courses (called Area courses) were held in various 
parts of the country between March and October, 1955, the last 
being held in N. Ireland. These courses were of an informative and 
exploratory nature giving opportunity for consultation on a wide 
basis with representatives of Regional, County and County Borough 
committees about the development of training, and of seeking the 
co-operation of those representatives in the organising of subsequent 
courses, 

Three types of courses are now being held—Tutors, Leaders and 
Local. Local courses will ultimately be the most important, but 
tutors’ and leaders’ courses are of value in themselves and essential 
to prepare the way for local courses. 

The whole development of the scheme is based on the devolution 
of courses from levels of leadership to levels of field work. The 
amount of money available is not sufficient to endow a Staff College 
or to permit of the appointment of a number of field officers. There 
are only three paid appointments in the scheme, a National Organiser 
and two Tutor-Organisers, one responsible for the training of 
Wardens and Matrons and one responsible for the metropolitan area 
of London and Middlesex. A plan has therefore been evolved for 
making the fullest use of the voluntary services of the more experi- 
enced workers, to train the less experienced and the newer recruits. 
The first stage of this lies in courses for the training of voluntary 
‘tutors’ who have undertaken to be mobile within regions or counties 
to ‘tutor’ leaders and local courses. The word ‘tutor’ is not really 
satisfactory as it carries an implication of university standards, but 
prolonged consideration has failed to produce a satisfactory substi- 
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tute word. ‘Counsellor’ carries special implications of Marriage 
Guidance and ‘Conductor’ is easily misunderstood. 


TUTORS’ COURSES 


Courses for tutors of one week’s duration are primarily concerned 
with the principles and techniques of training and methods of 
running courses; the illustrative material is taken from old people’s 
welfare sources adapted to the needs of those who will be tutoring 
leaders and local courses. Three courses, completed by 45 prospective 
tutors, have so far been held. Anyone enrolling for a tutor’s course 
is normally asked to tutor a minimum of six courses in the following 
three years. A conference of those who have already tutored two or 
more courses was held early in 1957 with particular purpose of ex- 
changing experiences and discussing suggestions for the future. 


LEADERS’ COURSES 


Leaders’ courses are primarily for experienced members of 
OPWCs and others who are considered suitable to assist with the 
organisation and running of local courses. The first leaders’ courses 
were held in 1955 in Newcastle and Manchester, followed quickly 
by a residential course covering the counties of Surrey and Sussex. 
Up to the time of writing 34 such courses have been held, including 
seven in Scotland where the organisation is slightly different. 

Leaders’ courses are essential in order to enable officers and volun- 
tary workers to organise local courses and because it is on the calibre 
of leaders in Old People’s Welfare work that the worth of this 
expanding service will depend. To paraphrase Sir John Hunt, the 
leaders must be able to inspire others to discover and give their best, 
and be able to persuade each other member of the group that his 
job is also essential, and its development his responsibility. 

Leaders’ courses are limited to 30 persons and include a minimum 
of twelve hours of instruction and discussion. Each course is required 
to have a tutor present throughout. Twenty courses have been resi- 
dential, eight have been held on separate whole days and six have 
been held over a series of afternoons or evenings. Three leaders’ 
courses have been held in conjunction with the extra-mural depart- 
ment of a university. 

The subjects from which selection may be made for a leaders’ 


course are as follows: 


i 
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Section A—General Approach 1. Historical background, general 
development and future trends of old people’s work in Great Britain. 
2. Existing statutory provision for old people. 3. General outline of 
voluntary provision for old people, including the National Old 
People’s Welfare Council and Regional, County and Local Old 
People’s Welfare Committees. 4. The development, purpose and 
function of Old People’s Welfare Committees. 


Section B—Administration 1. Organisation of an Old People’s 
Welfare Committee. 2. The inter-relationships of the statutory and 
voluntary bodies. 3. Old People’s Welfare Committee procedure. 


Section C—Health 1. The Health problems of an ageing popula- 
tion. 2. Mental attitudes and problems of old age. 3. Home nursing 
and first aid for the elderly. 4. Ways of minimising disability in the 
elderly. 5. Prevention of accidents to the elderly. 


Section D—Accommodation 1. How to deal with accommodation 
enquiries including sources of information and help. 2. Initiation and 
organisation of housing schemes. 3. The scope and function of com- 
munal homes, 


Section E—Visiting 1. Organisation of a visiting service. 2. Tech- 
niques of visiting. 3. Sources of information for visitors. 4. Personal 
problems and personal services. 5. Spiritual needs of the elderly. 


Section F—Domiciliary Services 1. Outline of special services, 
e.g. chiropody; laundry; meals services; etc. 


Section G—Clubs 1. Purpose and scope. 2. Management. 
3. Activities. 


Section H—Occupations 1. Range and scope of occupational 
interests. 2. Outline of special handicrafts. 3. Outline of special 


occupational or employment schemes. 


LOCAL COURSES 


Local courses are designed to fulfil the essential job of the training 
scheme, i.e. to inspire and inform groups of voluntary workers 
capable of helping older citizens to obtain the fullest possible life. 
They are for members of local committees, visitors, club workers, 
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helpers with mobile meals schemes and other services. They com- 
prise at least six hours’ instruction. The first was held at Holyhead, 
Anglesey over a series of five consecutive evenings, and was closely 
followed by a one-day course in Kent. At the time of writing some 
50 local courses have been held, one of them in the Welsh language. 

The subjects from which selection may be made for local courses 
are as follows: 1. General outline of needs of old people: the scope 
of an old people’s welfare committee’s work for the elderly. 2. General 
outline of statutory provisions. 3. General outline of voluntary pro- 
vision. 4. Committee procedure. 5. Purpose and techniques of 
visiting. 6. Club management and programmes. 7. Attitudes to old 
people: helping relatives, visitors and club workers to understand 
the particular needs and disabilities of the elderly. 8. The scope and 
organisation of voluntary services additional to visiting and clubs. 
g. Occupational interests. 10. Sources of information. 

The aim of the training committee is to develop the scheme in such 
a way that it will be possible for it to carry on when the initial capital 
grant is exhausted. Once the scheme is firmly established it is neces- 
sary to seek increasing co-operation from Local Education Authorities 
and Extra-Mural Departments in order to make it possible for train- 
ing to continue without grants from the King George VI Social 
Service Scheme funds. 

It is encouraging to see that some counties are now developing 
their own patterns of continuous training. Surrey for example has 
adopted a two-year scheme by which the county is divided into eight 
areas, each of which will arrange four local courses within the next 
two years. These courses will endeavour to meet the differing needs 
of club leaders, visitors, members of committees, etc. The scheme 
is based upon an ordered and progressive scheme of training and if 
the necessary funds become available, it is intended that the two-year 
scheme should become a continuous development for the future. The 
Surrey plan has been adapted to similar two-year schemes in 
Hampshire, Durham and Anglesey. So far no course has received 
an LEA grant, although in Essex, LEA premises have been used, 
and helpful support and publicity have been given. 


BURSARIES 

£2,000 has been set aside for the provision of the King George VI 
Memorial Bursaries for the training of persons experienced in social 
work who wish to take up full-time employment in OPW. Such 
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bursaries are intended to cover attendance at appropriate lectures 
provided by universities or similar bodies and in-service training with 
an OPW Committee. 


COURSES FOR WARDENS AND MATRONS 

About one-fifth of the sum granted by the King George VI 
Foundation is being used for the continued support of training and 
refresher courses for wardens and matrons of old people’s homes 
which were already carried out through the NOPWC with the help 
of an earlier grant from the National Corporation for the Care of 
Old People. 

Before the war there were very few small homes for Old People 
and even in 1948 there were less than 200. Today there are about 1,400 
run by local authorities and voluntary societies, and the number 
is still increasing. As a result a new profession—that of warden or 
matron of an old people’s home—has been created. Nine training 
courses have been organised to help meet the increasing demand for 
matrons of homes. 178 students have attended these courses and 
almost all of them are holding appointments in homes provided by 
local authorities or voluntary societies, These students have been 
recruited from women of various ages: women who have lived at 
home looking after aged relatives; widows; ex-nurses; kindergarten 
and nursery school teachers; house-keepers, school matrons and a 
few business women tired of office life, as well as attendants and 
assistants in old people’s homes who seek promotion. 

The pattern of the course, has varied slightly as experience has 
been gained, and they now last for fourteen weeks. This period is 
divided into ten weeks’ practical and four weeks’ theoretical training. 
The practical part consists of six weeks’ living and working in old 
people’s homes, both statutory and voluntary, and four weeks’ 
working in a geriatric unit of a London hospital. The theoretical 
part, which is held in London, includes visits of observation, 
demonstrations, and discussions, as well as lectures on such 
subjects as: 

Catering and Nutrition; Home Nursing and First Aid; Office 
Management; Recreational Interests; Household Management; 
Social Legislation concerning old people; Elementary Psychology; 
Problems and Handicaps of the elderly. 

The courses are under the direction of a qualified Tutor-Organiser. 
No examination is held, but a statement giving details of the train- 
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ing undertaken is given to each student satisfactorily completing the 
course. Two courses are planned for each year. Men are not at present 
accepted for training in view of the limited opportunities for joint 
appointments. 

From the beginning in 1950 the Ministry of Education indicated 
that it was open to students to apply to their Local Education 
Authority for assistance towards the cost of the course. 71 students 
have received such grants. A few students have had small grants 
from voluntary societies. In some cases Assistant Matrons and Senior 
Attendants of local authorities have been granted leave of absence to 
attend a course. Six students have been sponsored by their employing 
local authorities and returned to them after completing the course. 
The tuition fee is £30. Apart from this, each student is responsible 
for her maintenance during the theoretical part of the course and 
during her hospital training. Grants are available for both tuition 
and maintenance for those who are not able to bear che cost. 


REFRESHER COURSES 


Nineteen refresher courses for Wardens and Matrons of Old 
People’s Homes have been organised, between September 1949 and 
September 1956. 454 Wardens and Matrons of Homes provided by 
local authorities and 241 Matrons from Homes run by voluntary 
committees have attended these courses—totalling 695. A few local 
authority administrative staff and members of voluntary committees 
have attended some courses. 

All the courses have been held in London, except for two in 
Scotland and five in Leeds, Manchester, Durham, Liverpool and 
Birmingham. 

The refresher courses are fully residential and last six days. An 
experienced Tutor directs each course. 

Only about 5 per cent of old people are in communal homes, but 
in this particular connection, it is not the extent, but the intensity 
of the need that is important. The work of the matron is arduous 
and demanding, but the good matron is rewarded by the happiness 
and security it is possible to bring to the daily lives of old people in 
their last years. 


TRAINING MATERIAL 
The provision of suitable literature, teaching aids and other 
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training material is an important part of the King George VI Social 
Service Scheme. During the past year pamphlets on The Organisation 
of a Visiting Service; Notes for the use of Visitors to Old People, 
and on Handicrafts for Older People have been produced for general 
use, and with a special view to their usefulness as training material. 
A set of large wall charts of statutory and voluntary services for 
old people have been issued. Flannelgraphs have been made and 
relevant film strips have been purchased. A film on Old People’s 
Welfare made in Bristol has had a soundtrack added and has been 
duplicated for use at courses. Sets of case problems, discussion 
group briefs and réle plays have also been prepared and issued 
to the tutors. As the scheme develops the demand for such material 
is increasing. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


When the King George VI Social Service Scheme was first mooted, 
the idea of training for work in old people’s welfare was comparatively 
novel, and to some people, unattractive. Yet the response throughout 
the country has been most encouraging; it is clear that the scheme 
has met a genuine need, and that a movement has been started 
which will continue. 

Is this adult education? It is certainly adult education of a particular 
kind, since it is education undertaken not so much for its own sake 
as for the sake of doing a job for others—education with a motive 
of altruism. Also it is adult education of a new kind, for, by using 
its own experienced members to train the less experienced and new- 
comers, the NOPWC is pioneering in a method which has been 
evolved quite independently. 

If there is to be an adequate response to the developments des- 
cribed in the introductory paragraphs of this article, it is important 
that the Social Service Scheme should be true adult education, and 
not a mere transfer of technical information. Younger people in 
the population may expect to be living alongside nearly 20 per cent 
retired people and it is necessary that this 20 per cent should them- 
selves be enabled to make as full a contribution as possible to com- 
munity life. A wide educational approach and care that true educa- 
tional aims are maintained are essential in training for old people’s 
welfare, if the full value of the Scheme is to be developed and 
maintained. 
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There is real need to set an accepted standard in work for old 
people’s welfare, and to achieve a pattern within which work can 
be carried.out and extended in scope; there is also great need to 
attract new recruits, who will recognise these standards, including the 
need to train. 

The task of the Training Committee is to ensure that when the 
capital grant has been exhausted the scheme will be so firmly estab- 
lished that it will continue with aid from other sources. It is hoped 
that as the value of the scheme continues to be demonstrated, 
assistance will be made available by Local Education Authorities, 
Extra-Mural Departments and other bodies concerned with the 
development of Adult Education. 

The National Old People’s Welfare Council has been deeply 
concerned from the beginning to develop the scheme in such a way 
that the training courses will be thé corner stone of future progress. 
If that can be achieved the scheme will be, without bricks and 
mortar, stone or bronze, a lasting memorial to King George VI, as 
from the outset it was planned to be. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND NUCLEAR 
PHYSICS 


by Ernest Matsukawa and Peter C. Russell 
Lecturers in the Department of Physics, University of Leicester 


changes in our economics and philosophy. The subject can 
no longer be regarded as having academic interest alone 
therefore, and a need for dissemination of factual knowledge becomes 
apparent. The level of treatment must range from the vocational 
training of the physicist to the more popular accounts for the layman. 

A special and particularly interesting category in this range 
includes those who have professional scientific qualifications but have 
had no direct training in physics. For example, an engineer trained 
to degree standard and competent to design the conventional side of 
a nuclear power station, may have only a vague knowledge of the 
source of the power he is handling. It is important to note that his 
educational requirement is not necessarily vocational training, but 
may arise from true scientific curiosity. In this category also would 
be the school teacher, who may soon be expected to introduce some of 
the basic ideas of modern physics into a school syllabus, or who may 
simply wish to use his basic training as a foundation for more 
knowledge. As final examples of this group, one may consider the 
modern industrialist who may wish to apply an isotope technique to 
a production or development problem, or the civil defence officer to 
whom a background knowledge of nuclear physics is becoming 
essential. 

The course we have given at Vaughan College, a centre of the 
Department of Adult Education of the University of Leicester, was 
designed as far as possible to meet the needs of the group described 
above. If the local response we experienced is indicative of the 
situation throughout the main industrial areas, then the real need 
for further education of this group is clearly demonstrated. 

The course was advertised initially in the Vaughan College Pro- 
gramme in the following terms: 


‘A Twenty-One Meeting Class 


THE INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS OF 
NUCLEAR PHYSICS 


A course designed for industrialists, teachers and others 
59 
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interested in the application of nuclear physics. A descrip- 
tion of atomic nuclei, their radiations and interactions, co 
will be given. Methods of detecting atomic radiations will th 
be described and demonstrated. The application of this in 
knowledge to industry, medicine and agriculture by use ap 
of radio-isotopes and also to power production in piles, will sp 
be discussed. Films and practical demonstrations will m 
supplement lectures, and it is hoped to arrange a visit to sic 
Harwell. co 
On THURSDAY evenings, beginning on September 20th po 
At 7.0 p.m. 
Fee for the Course—12s. 6d.’ sh 
su 
The actual syllabus of the course will not be described in detail, 
but it may be of interest to note the relative proportion of time 
allotted to the various branches. This is shown simplified in the 
table below: 
LECTURE SUBJECT 
I Introduction, and explanation of course and syllabus. | 
2, 3,4 Review of Atomic Physics: Molecules, Atoms, . 
Electrons, Energy levels, Spectra. = 
5, 6, 7,8,9 Review of Nuclear Physics: Nuclear Mass, Structure, sa 
the Neutron, Radioactivity, Induced transmuta- 
tions, Neutron reactions, Fission, Binding ee 
Energy, Fusion. 
10 Discussion and Recapitulation. ‘i 
II, 12 Nuclear Particle Detection Methods. 2 
13, 14 Practical Demonstrations: Discharge tubes, Spectra, } ¢h, 
Cloud chamber, X-rays, High voltages, Van der | an 
Graaff machine. ad 
15, 16 Fission and the Atomic Pile. cle 
17, 18 Radio-isotopes and their applications. pu 
19 Health Physics. Tl 
20 Practical Demonstrations: Radiation detectors | 
(I.D.L.), Thickness gauge (Ekco Electronics). th 
21 Conclusion: Films ‘Calder Hall’ and ‘First in the | & 
World’. a 
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It will be noted that no less than eight lectures were spent on basic 
concepts. From the reactions of the class members, it appears that 
the proportion of time spent on fundamental physics could have been 
increased even further. \A course that proposes to consider solely the 
applications of nuclear physics must either be given to a highly 
specialist audience, or must treat the subject in a too superficial 
manner. Since most of the members of the course possessed profes- 
sional qualifications we were able in the ‘Reviews’ to present a 
concentrated, rather than popular, account. 


ANALYSIS OF CLASS MEMBERS 


These are grouped under convenient headings and the percentage 
shown is of those holding professional qualifications in their own 
subject: 


Engineers 21 95% 
Draughtsmen 9 100% 
Teachers 2 100% 
Mathematicians 2 50% 
Others 8 65% 


‘Others’ includes a Nurse, a Civil Defence Officer, a Director and 
a Works Foreman. It is important to notice that rather more than 
one-half of the total number are employees of the English Electric 
Co., Whetstone, concerned with the design of nuclear power 
stations. 


LECTURING METHOD 


The periods were from 7.0 p.m until 8.30 p.m. This period of one 
and a half hours was to be broken by a coffee interval. Bearing in 
mind the subject matter of the course, it was felt that the contributions 
that could be made by the members of the class would be very limited, 
and thus the discussion type of class—typical and desirable for some 
adult education classes—would be impossible in this case. It was 
clear then that the course would take the form of straight lectures, 
punctuated by demonstration, film, and the answering of questions. 
The pattern adopted was of a lecture given from 7.0 until about 
8.0, when there was a short break followed by a recapitulation in 
the form of film where suitable, or the use of a film to cover back- 
ground material on the fringes of the course, for which lecture time 
could not be afforded. 
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The members of the class were encouraged to interrupt with their 
questions and not leave these to the end, as it is clear that it is 
essential to follow a scientific argument step by step throughout the 
whole lecture. 

In respect of notes it was felt that the class would be advised to 
take their own notes as the course proceeded; some did this through- 
out, others, however, made arrangements to have one set of notes 
duplicated and distributed amongst themselves. The final arrange- 
ment was that we prepared a suitable set of notes and these were 
duplicated by the class and distributed in suitable sections throughout 
the course. It is felt desirable in a future course that suitable notes 
prepared by us should be distributed after each lecture. 


VISUAL AIDS 
As can be appreciated, lantern slides were used where necessary 

and advantageous, together with episcope projection of drawings and 
photographs. It has already been mentioned that films were used 
frequently throughout the course, in the following ways: (i) pro 
viding background information and revision of previous knowledge, 
(ii) providing illustration of the lecture points, and (iii) providing 
recapitulation of the lecture material. Most of the students found 
these films were helpful. The films used were: 

Atomic Physics (G.B.). 

Calder Hail. 

First in the World (U.S.S.R.). 

Atoms at Work. 

Project 074 (B.P. and Shell-Mex). 


It must be pointed out in passing that the usual difficulty was 
encountered—the film development did not follow that chosen by 
ourselves. The use of the film was, therefore, not quite as would 
have been desired, but any improvement would have meant acquiring 
copies of the films and editing them suitably. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 

The demonstrations were most conveniently given in the Univer- 
sity Physics Department, and the class was brought in two halves 
(twenty in each) to the Physics Laboratory for a demonstration. This 
demonstration covered many topics and served to illustrate and 
review facts of the preceding lectures concerning atomic and nuclear 
physics. A second demonstration period near the end of the course 
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was arranged and in this, apparatus used for detecting and measuring 
radioactivity was presented. 


ASSISTANCE FROM INDUSTRIAL FIRMS 

We wish to record our sincere thanks for the assistance given by 
various industrial firms who made available especially for our use 
illustrative material and demonstration apparatus. The following 
firms were most helpful: ’ 


Ekco Electronics Ltd. 
Hawnt & Co. Ltd. (Midland Agents for Isotope Developments Ltd.). 
Ilford Ltd. (X-ray Research Laboratory). 


ATTENDANCE ANALYSIS 

The course was divided into two terms of thirteen and eight 
meetings, and the average attendance is given below; the class mem- 
bership was forty-two. 


Ist term 2nd term Whole Course 
37% 31% 35 
(85%) (72%) (80%) 


It is possible that the significant drop after the first term may be 
associated with the completion of the fundamental physics section 
and the introduction of petrol rationing. The drop in attendance 
in fact agrees with the number of persons who only attended 
during the first term. 

At the completion of the course, the members were asked to com- 
ment under several headings. Judging from the replies it may safely 
be said that the course proved extremely successful and was appreci- 
ated by those who attended it. Several requests were received for a 
further course and the plans for this are mentioned in the next section. 


FUTURE PLANS 
Following the success of the course outlined above, it has been 
decided to repeat it in substantially the same form next year, with 
an extension to twenty-four lectures from the previous twenty-one. 
It has also been suggested to us that a residential course of one 
week’s duration would appeal to those wishing to acquire the know- 
ledge in a short time. This will necessitate some reduction of the 
substance of the course, and it is thought most suitable that the 
lectures dealing with the application of radioactive materials be 
reduced somewhat. It is planned to offer such a course in the Easter 
vacation of 1958. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


FESTIVAL AT FOLK HOUSE 


Exhibitions of work done during the session—the suggestion conjures 
up rows of hats by Mrs Jones and Mrs Smith, and at the end a poster 
which modestly informs the visitor that a number of classes on liberal 
subjects also met. The prospect seems forbidding unless one happens to 
make better hats or what-not than anybody else. 

This Festival, a two-day event opened by Sir Philip Morris, was 
intended not as an exhibition but as an opportunity to look at ourselves 
as an adult education centre, to reach a creative but critical assessment 
of our work and its worth. The publicity is valuable, but in the long 
run the stock-taking and the combined effort will matter most. 

The Folk House is a voluntary centre which provides, in the course 
of a session, some 60-odd regular educational activities ranging from 
tutorials to informal study groups. Its 1,500 members make about 1,900 
enrolments, most of them for classes of sessional length. Government is 
democratic, and there is no doubt that the conduct of such a programme 
in a home of its own and in consultation with a self-governing community 
profoundly affects the programme itself, the community and the indi- 
vidual student. Nevertheless there are a great many students who do 
not benefit as much as they might from pursuing their interests as 
members of a community. Conscientious members of their class, they 
nevertheless do not look beyond its intellectual or social limits. 

The suggestion that the Festival should be held arose from the members’ 
representative committee, and the work and organisation have been 
carried out by members. It was seen from the beginning as an opportunity 
for common effort which would involve all the classes and their members, 
and make them fully aware of the range and balance of the educational 
programme in which they are participating. In the event awareness 
deepened into co-operation in more than one case. 

Fifteen months of committee work preceded the Festival, and conse- 
quently preparations could be planned as a contribution to the work of 
the classes. Two principles were laid down in advance: each live event 
or static exhibit must illustrate fairly and creatively work done during 
the session. This meant that a beginners’ class must be content to admit 
its limitations, or that an advanced tutorial would not get away with 
putting the contents of the book box on a shelf. The second principle 
was that each group’s effort must be approved by the tutor as a useful 
contribution to its work, but that the tutor should not be asked to take 
part in its execution. 

Naturally some tutors felt doubtful about the whole venture and a good 
deal of advice had to be given about possible ways of illustrating the 
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work of a class. Looking back now it is clear that never before have Folk 
House classes done so much, such useful, and such original ‘written 
work’, Never before have so many of our tutors had such clear oppor- 
tunities of judging the real impact of their teaching. More than one tutor 
was agreeably surprised by the progress and penetration shown by mem- 
bers of his class; one or two realised that a class may have learned—or 
understood—too little as a result of their teaching to produce a creative 
exhibit. In these cases the need to explain themselves could in its turn 
lead tutor and class to a new approach to their subject. The result might 
well be a notable improvement in the quality of both teaching and study. 

Obviously craft and art classes found exhibits easiest to devise, but the 
stress was mainly on the principles, range and style of their work; exhibi- 
tion space for finished products was deliberately limited. The language 
classes overcame what looked like a difficult problem by writing and 
performing their own short plays. This provided an unusual amount of 
conversational practice, and progress has been unusually rapid and wide- 
spread this year. Moreover, one art class had the opportunity of designing 
and executing sets for a German puppet play. A class on Greek art had 
extreme difficulty and was on the point of refusing to provide an exhibit 
when one student became particularly interested in the Greek sculptor’s 
technique. She shared her enthusiasm with other members of the class, 
and the result was. not only an illustrated display on the subject which 
was genuinely interesting, but a good deal of sound work done by students 
in their spare time, which they would not have done but for the Festival. 

Social activities in an adult education centre will often tend to be a 
law unto themselves. The Festival proved an opportunity to counteract 
this centrifugal tendency: the committee arranged for all social activities 
to share a large display unit which was arranged by members of a class 
on interior design. More than one member of sports or social activities 
thus made a first effective contact with the educational purpose of 
the centre. 

However, memory is likely to linger most over the more brilliant or 
varied exhibits: painstakingly accurate footpath surveys by the Rambling 
Club; a set of peepshows illustrating the use—and abuse—of colour and 
pattern in the home; immensely thorough and yet lively and well illus- 
trated records of local historical research and archaeological excavation. 
Models, maps and other material produced by a tutorial on the physical 
and economic geography of Britain gave an uncanny sensation of the 
vast dimensions ‘of space and time and depth and life. Sociology, 
Psychology and even Economics were found to be not just interesting but 
creative subjects. The Drama class cleverly set forth the range of, their 
historical studies by performing an uproarious ‘Unrehearsed Pande- 
monium’. A tutorial class on Shakespeare had applied its studies of his 
verse and dramatic technique to the writing and performance of a 
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pastiche, a ‘Lamentable Tragedy’ set in the present and within the Folk 
House, which treated its subject in a manner which was anything but 
impersonal. 

The whole of the premises were en féte, and stands, signposts, flowers, 
screens, colour schemes and lighting were planned as a coherent—and 
witty as well as charming—over-all design by a committee drawn from 
classes interested in these matters. It is a little sad to think that so much 
colour, wit and brightness could not last longer than two days, even if 
it meant separating the odd tutor from his class by a six-foot exhibition 
screen. 

The amount of extra work for staff and students was enormous, and 
no similar event is likely to take place while this one is fresh in the 
memory. But several results are already clear. A great deal of public 
understanding and goodwill has been created for adult education and for 
the Folk House. There is a noticeable increase in the coherence and 
responsibility of classes and the centre as a whole. The amount of study 
and creative work done by students has grown out of recognition, not 
least so because so much teaching was cast in the form of original or 
imaginative projects rather than a majestic progression of lectures. The 
Folk House may not hold another festival for a long time, but this one 
was worth while. K. T. ELSDON. 


NATIONAL UNION OF TOWNSWOMEN’S GUILDS 
MUSIC CONFERENCE 


The National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds is to be congratulated, 
not only on having enough musically inclined members to fill the large 
Assembly Room at St. Pancras Town Hall but also for the instruction 
and entertainment provided for those attending the Music Conference 
held there on April 3rd and 4th. 

After an introduction by the Chairman, Councillor Mrs E. M. 
Diamond, the first address, on ‘Sweet Singing in the Choir’, was given 
by Mr David Willcocks, at present Organist of Worcester Cathedral 
but soon to be translated to King’s College, Cambridge. Mr Willcocks 
gave an admirably lucid account, full of useful suggestions, of the 
desirable qualities to be sought and encouraged in conductors and choir 
members, followed by suggestions about the techniques of rehearsing 
and of competing in Festivals. By way of illustration he caused an 
impromptu choir composed of volunteers from the audience to sight-sing 
two songs which, as a show of hands revealed, were previously unknown 
to all but two or three of the singers. I was not sufficiently knowledgeable 
to criticise the resulting performance in detail, but I was impressed by 
the fact that amateurs could sing at sight and so creditably a part-song 
which sounded to me not at all easy. Incidentally, one does not necessarily 
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associate a sense of comedy with the ecclesiastical music to which Mr 
Willcocks presumably dedicates most of his time, but his impersonation 
of a nervous Guild member singing flat at her audition almost suggested 
that he had mistaken his vocation. 

After lunch, Miss Helen Anderson, the NU Music Adviser, spoke 
on “The Dramatic Presentation of Music’, ranging from the arrangement 
and presentation of variety shows to the introduction of incidental music 
and songs in primarily dramatic performances. Her talk, also, was full 
of good suggestions, amusingly presented, and if her advice on tactful 
relations between the musical and the dramatic sections is followed, I 
am sure that there will never occur, in Guild productions, those contre- 
temps which the onlooker is apt to associate with amateur performances. 
Miss Anderson’s talk was illustrated with the assistance of TG membezs 
from NW. Kent and N. Middlesex Federations, who sang a Victorian 
duet followed by a charming dramatised version of ‘Caller Herrin’. 

From the amateur to the professional: next morning we listened to 
Mr Antony Hopkins, speaking on ‘Incidental Music for Theatre, Film 
and Radio’, who brought us a breath of the atmosphere created by the 
writer of that admirable if startling novel, The Wolves. It was fascina- 
ting to go behind the scenes, as it were, at the Stratford Memorial Theatre 
which, if I quote Mr Hopkins correctly, is the only theatre in this country 
still commissioning music; to learn that radio provides much greater 
freedom for the composer than does the theatre—Mr Hopkins was once 
asked to compose incidental music for a broadcast illustrating, among 
other things, the sexual habits of the grasshopper; to hear that film music 
while, not surprisingly, the best paid, is the least satisfactory artistically 
speaking of the three media, owing to its split-second timing. 

The final session of the Conference was consultative, consisting of a 
report by the Music Adviser followed, as in all the preceding sessions, 
by questions and discussion, but unfortunately I missed it owing to 
another meeting. I have no doubt that it suitably crowned a lively and 
informative two days. J.c. 


FIRCROFT HAS A NEW WARDEN 


Leslie Stephens, Warden of Fircroft College, was recently appointed 
Director of the Institute of Personnel Management. The Governors of 
Fircroft have now announced the appointment of Mr Philip G. H. 
Hopkins, B.A.,- B.Sc.(Econ.), J.P., as his successor. Mr Hopkins is at 
present Resident Tutor in East Dorset for the Extra-Mural Department 
of Southampton University. He was educated at Poole Grammar School, 
the Sir George Monoux Grammar School, and London University, where 
he took his B.A. Honours degree in Geography and History, and a B.Sc. 
(Econ.) with first class honours specialising in Government, and the 
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post-graduate teachers’ diploma. He is interested in international affairs, 
and has lectured in Denmark, Germany and at Geneva. 

Mr Hopkins is a Justice of the Peace for Poole, being also a member of 
the Juvenile Court Panel, and a member of the Probation Case Committee; 
a co-opted member of the Pooie Borough Libraries Committee; and a 
Governor of Poole Boys’ Grammar School, and of Parkstone Girls’ 
Grammar School. He is a member of Southampton University Extra- 
Mural Board, of Southampton Joint Committee for Adult Education, and 
of the WEA Southern District Executive Committee. He was captain of 
London University cricket and football clubs, and has a Dorset County 
cricket cap. 


WELSH WEA JUBILEE 


The South Wales District of the WEA celebrates this year the fiftieth 
anniversary of its foundation, or to put it as one member did, ‘its first 
half-century’. Three large jubilee gatherings have assembled at Cardiff, 
Swansea and Llandrindod Wells, and a booklet* has been published giving 
the history of adult education in the southern counties of the Principality, 
written by Mr C. R. Williams of Swansea University extra-mural staff. 

The. story begins in the eighteenth century when Griffith Jones, a 
Carmarthenshire clergyman began his circulating schools for adults at 
which humble country folk learned to read the Welsh Bible. This early 
effort did much to produce a literate and enlightened peasantry. The 
work was soon to be re-inforced in both the industrial valleys and the 
countryside by the nonconformist adult Sunday Schools concerned with 
a discussion of the scriptures and doctrine, which bore a remarkable 
resemblance to the tutorial class. WEA classes in Wales have grown in 
this tradition although adult education as a broad movement catering 
for everybody was fed by other streams as well. 

The first WEA class met at Barry in 1906 under Professor Burrows of 
Cardiff University College, and the members soon formed a local branch 
of the Association. At Wrexham in North Wales two years later, R. H. 
Tawney presided over a tutorial class under the Oxford Tutorial Classes 
Committee. Each of the constituent colleges of the university of Wales 
now has its own joint tutorial classes committee and the relationship 
of the WEA with both the University and the LEAs is very close. Many 
prominent people in the life of the Principality and beyond have played 
their part as voluntary officers, the late Dr Thomas Jones, assistant 
secretary to the Cabinet and principal founder of Coleg Harlech; Sir 
Edward Anwyl, the Celtic scholar; Sir Percy Watkins, a distinguished 
civil servant, to mention but three from a long list. 


* JUBILEE YEAR, Fifty Years of Adult Education in South Wales, from D. T. 
Guy, WEA Office, 52 Charles Street, Cardiff, 2s. (postage extra). 
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At the present time an encouraging response is being registered to an 
experimental pilot scheme for trade unionists in the Port Talbot area, 
the site of the giant Margam steel plant and a centre of many new 
industries. An organiser is at work also in rural mid-Wales, where ten 
branches and thirty-eight classes have been formed, and there is too a 
new tutor-organiser developing the work in Monmouthshire, a county 
which has its industrial and rural parts. 

Much of the distinctiveness of the WEA in Wales derives from its 
Welsh character and the use of Welsh at classes in communities where 
the language is commonly used. The Association publishes Lleufer, a 
Welsh quarterly edited by Mr David Thomas of Bangor, which has as 
contributors adult students as well as tutors. The present anniversary is 
not unnaturally a time of stocktaking and looking backward to assess 
the gains and losses over fifty years. It is, too, as speakers at the various 
jubilee gatherings have all emphasised, a time for looking forward to 
fresh developments and to meeting new challenges in an era of rapid 
social change. GWYN I. LEWIS. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING, by Professor B. R. Bugelski, University 
of Buffalo. (Methuen, 50s.) 


This can be described as a heavy book only in the sense that it weighs 
2 lb. 34 oz. The author has made a determined effort to take the reader 
through the whole gamut of so-called ‘learning’ experiments in simple, 
almost chatty language. One is introduced to Pavlov counting the drops 
of saliva from his Alsatian dogs as a correlate of learning, to Ebbinghaus 
going over his nonsense syllables in order to evolve a basic memory 
curve; to rats in every kind of predicament, from pressing bars in order 
to get a quarter of an inch of raw spaghetti to running through mazes 
in order to avoid electric shocks, to monkeys peering in mirrors or trying 
to get out of dark boxes by working at glass windows, to hens and 
pigeons pecking like mad at various speeds related to varying stimuli. 
And, at the very end, after 448 pages, Professor Bugelski very properly 
observes: ‘We know under what conditions a rat can be gotten to learn 
a maze most rapidly or how to make a pigeon peck at a desired rate. We 
can even make a rat run back and forth in an alley. We can teach dogs 
to roll over and chickens to walk tightropes. Unfortunately, no one but 
a psychologist is interested in such activities. The general public is rather 
more interested in how to bring up and educate their children to be 
“successful” or to be “good citizens”’.’ 

Since psychologists have appropriated the language of education to 
describe uueir processes and objectives, it seems only fair to ask what 
they have managed to contribute towards a better understanding of the 
aims and methods of education. Professor Bugelski does at least try to 
face this question and he also asks some pretty pertinent questions himself 
—for example, ‘Are there different kinds of learning or only different 
kinds of learning theories? Does it make any difference whether the 
learner is a rat, a horse, a human infant, or a college student? Do all 
individuals within a species learn alike?’ and so on for several pages. He 
answers one of them himself: ‘Human subjects,’ he says, ‘usually do not 
excel rats in mazes of similar pattern. Rats, in fact, usually have a better 
error score. Human subjects, perhaps unfortunately, can hardly help 
“thinking” about their performance!’ 

The short answer to the first question is that experimental psychology, 
as reported by Professor Bugelski, does not appear, as yet, to have very 
much of practical value to contribute to education—still less to those 
working in the adult field. A few points do emerge which Bugelski lists 
in his final chapter. The familiar, gentle-rising learning curves have 
apparently been misleading us. Plotted for individuals or replotted back- 
ward from the criterion, they more frequently show steep rises, implying 
sudden improvements or flashes of comprehension. In fact, we are told 
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that ‘regardless of individual performance, the group curve will appear 
negatively accelerated where not a single individual subject shows such 
a trend’. Learning, in the sense of taking in packets of information, is 
said to be vastly affected by motivation, by getting the students interested 
in wanting to learn, so that they will pay attention. Attention results 
when students become anxious—anxiety being described as the basic drive 
for human learning. This ‘discomfort of non-knowing’ must be allayed 
by the successful teacher who can transform it into a natural curiosity. 
‘After a sufficient number of successes,’ says Bugelski, ‘the learner can 
come to enjoy a modest anxiety which is encountered in a “non-know” 
situation. The learner may come to enjoy problems and even seek them 
out. This behaviour we label “curiosity”.’ 

Other important facts are said to be the learner’s attitude or ‘set’ to his 
task and his awareness of progress. Subjects warned of an experimental 
interference effect and asked to resist it as much as possible will produce 
better results than others not so warned. Subjects told “This is important: 
remember it’ will tend to remember more than others not so told. Subjects 
reminded of their progress from time to time will also show improved 
results, as has been discovered in experiments with sustained reading. 

These, with a few other findings such as that meaningful material is 
learned more easily than nonsense and that ‘learning is done by the 
learner and not by some kind of transmission process from the teacher’ 
is what is distilled from this vast mass of experimentation. Why does it 
seem so slight—as Bugelski himself suspects when he inquires whether 
they ‘are really principles of learning or just prejudices and platitudes’? 

One obvious disadvantage under which psychologists labour is that 
they can only measure the stimuli that go into and the responses that 
come out of the mind—of what is happening to the 15 thousand million 
cells inside the brain they know very little. They have been obliged to 
postulate ‘drives’, ‘motives’, ‘inhibitions’ ‘repressions’ and other ‘conveni- 
ent abstractions’ as Sherrington calls them. Taking as their field the 
whole vast complex of human and animal behaviour, they try to measure 
processes and qualities which are identifiable often only by inference and 
only in verbal terms. The substitution of technical terms of description 
like ‘exposure to’, ‘response goals’, and ‘retroactive inhibitions’ for plainer 
English may only add to the confusion if the process concerned is hypo- 
thetical. To make matters worse, many of the terms common to education 
have been taken over and applied to situations that may lend themselves 
to control and measurement but bear little or no relation to the original 
and proper meaning of the words. ‘Learning,’ ‘recognition’ and ‘remem- 
bering’ are projected on to the behavioural responses of rats in boxes. 
There may well be principles which are common to animal and human 
behaviour but until the links have been demonstrated by the study of 
common physiological and mental structures they cannot be assumed. 
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Nevertheless, Bugelski like many others does make this jump and infers 
all sorts of educational generalisations from studies of animal behaviour. 
The paucity of the results may be connected with his awareness of the 
logical break or it may reflect simply the limitations of rats. 

It is, therefore, understandable that he should regard the work of 
J. Z. Young and his associates in this country and of D. O. Hebb in 
America as the most promising new development in the psychological 
field. This physiological approach offers explanations of behaviour which 
dispense with concepts like motivation, anxieties, etc. Incoming impulses 
are said to set up chains of activity in the cells of the brain; such activity 
leaves traces, causing cells to develop with use or to waste away with 
disuse, eventually producing changes in the brain structure. Circuits, so 
set up, tend to persist, but are affected by subsequent impulses. Like an 
electronic computor, the brain makes self-correcting adjustments on the 
feed-back principle. 

Such experiments not only offer plausible explanations of phenomena 
but possible models for thought. Every attempt to explain behaviour, 
whether in technical or everyday terms, must postulate some model 
or analogy as a frame of reference. Man is said to be a compass needle 
responding to pleasure-pain impulses, or he is an engine with internal 
explosive forces, drives, governors, regulators, accelerators, etc., or he is 
a sort of switchboard with series of ‘tissue condition—sense organ activity 
—central neural excitation—response behaviour situation’ circuits. It is 
suggested by Young that man’s understanding of the physical world and 
so of his own nature has advanced as his own reconstructions have pro- 
vided him with models and analogies for thought. 

But such anatomical studies have not gone very far, certainly not far 
enough to answer any of the basic questions of education. “There is a 
great gap between the laboratory and the classroom,’ says Bugelski. 
Indeed there is, and should it be left entirely to the psychologists to close 
it? Is it not time that educationists indicated more clearly some of the 
problems confronting them which lend themselves to rigorous scientific 
inquiry? They would want to insist that such problems should not be 
reduced to over-simple mechanical terms and that the interpretation of 
results, being essentially an evaluative process, should be guided by the 
values which permeate education. The alternative is to leave psychologists 
to themselves to think up their own experiments anu if they find that 
monkeys make better subjects than men who are we to complain? 

J.T. 


LIBRARY ADULT EDUCATION IN ACTION: FIVE CASE sTUDIES, by Eleanor 
Phinney. (Woolston Book Co. Ltd., pp. ix, 182, 32s.) 

The American librarian in Great Britain finds a few library practices 

here foreign to his experience but is more impressed by the large number 
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of procedures that are the same on both sides of the Atlantic. This is 
in large part due to the co-operation that has existed for so many decades 
between the national library associations. Yet as he wanders into libraries 
here and as he reads British library periodicals, he is struck by the com- 
parative absence of activity in an area which is more and more prominent 
in the States—that of library adult education. 

Library Adult Education in Action which reports on libraries in five 
medium-sized communities is a recent publication of the American 
Library Association written by the Research Assistant in the ALA’s Office 
for Adult Education who is also Consultant to the Association’s Library- 
Community Project and was at the time she made her study Research 
Specialist at Rutgers University. Before that, Miss Phinney had headed 
a library in Connecticut. 

The object of the book is to report on five quite different libraries, each 
of which is providing good educational service for adults. Certain basic 
elements were being sought and Miss Phinney draws together what was 
common to the five libraries, concluding with a 14-page outline for those 
who want to study what their library is doing and might do as an active 
agency in adult education. 

Miss Phinney did not use a formal definition of library adult education 
but worked within the concept that ‘a fundamental purpose of the public 
library is to provide the means of continuing education, and to encourage 
the most effective utilization of these means through a programme of 
activities whose effects are continuous and cumulative’. This she develops 
by referring to the distinction made by Cyril O. Houle in the Unesco 
publication Libraries in Adult and Fundamental Education that although 
all experience has educational value, more purposeful conscious learning 
will lead toward the development and enrichment of the individual. 

In the United States in 1954, forty outstanding practising librarians, 
members of library school faculties, representatives from  state-aided 
extension agencies, and leaders from the adult education field, meeting 
under the leadership of Lester Asheim, head of the University of 
Chicago’s Graduate Library School, formulated the following definition 
of the phrase ‘adult education activities in libraries’: ‘those library 
activities for adult individuals and groups which form a part of the total 
educational process and which are marked by a defined goal, derived 
from an analysis of needs or interests. These activities aim at a con- 
tinuing cumulative educational experience for those who participate, 
require special planning and organization, and may be originated by the 
library or by a request from the individuals or groups concerned.’ The 
conference is reported by Dean Asheim in Training Needs of Librarians 
Doing Adult Education Work (also published by the American Library 
Association and available from the Woolston Book Co. Ltd. in 
Nottingham). 
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The libraries chosen by Miss Phinney for her ‘biographies’ were a 
suburban library with emphasis on informal educational service to the 
individual, a new rural county library building educational services into 
its programme, a regional library serving four rural counties and initiating 
adult programmes through discussion groups, a long-established library 
using the newer techniques located in a small independent city, and a 
library in which the programme emphasises library-community inter- 
action in the smaller town where it is located. 

The five case studies are full of ideas for other librarians, in whatever 
country they may be. They range from details as to how members of 
the public are notified of new books in their field of interest to descriptions 
of discussion programmes such as those set up by the American Heritage 
Project, the Great Books Foundation, and the American Foundation for 
Political Education. 

One thing stands out above all others in these reports: Heading each 
library was an individual with a sense of purpose and completely identified 
with the community. Each worked much more than a qo-hour week. 
Each inspired her staff and each staff was made up of friendly and willing 
individuals. Each library undertook to make materials available even 
though they were not owned by the library. In none of the communities 
was service to children neglected: in many cases adults were reached 
through the library’s contact with a family’s children. In each case, there 
were excellent library-community relations, especially with radio stations 
and local newspapers. But, as Miss Phinney points out, public relations 
although inseparable from adult education programmes should never be 
the main objective of such programmes. 

This book is recommended to British librarians who will want to 
supplement it with Adult Education Activities in Public Libraries by 
Helen Lyman Smith, the report of an American Library Association 
nation-wide survey. There is also currently appearing in the ALA Bulletin 
a series of articles on adult education in public libraries and the Library 
Journal and Wilson Library Bulletin are two other American periodicals 
which frequently publish articles on library adult education. F.A. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Receipt during the past quarter of two excellent publications resulting 
from surveys made by student groups makes us wonder if tutors in 
general are conscious of materials in the Institute’s Library which would 
be of assistance to any individual or group starting a community survey. 
One of the recently-acquired publications is Employment of Coloured 
Workers in the Birmingham Area, by Leslie Stephens (Institute of Per- 
sonnel Management Occasional Papers No. 10, 1956, pp. 30, 38. 6d.), A 
note on the title page explains that this is the ‘Report of an enquiry 
initiated by the Birmingham Christian Social Council and undertaken 
by the Race Relations Group of Fircroft College, Birmingham’. The other 
publication is A Community Survey; a Study of the Middlewich Housing 
Estate, Crewe, Carried Out by Members of a University Extension Class 
under Mrs, Jean Bonnor, Staff Tutor in Social Science, the Department 
of Extra-Mural Studies of the University of Liverpool (1953, 19 pages plus 
unpaginated material). 

An earlier survey is Dumfries Speaks Out; the Report of a Public 
Opinion and Habits Survey of the Burgh by the Dumfries Adult Educa- 
tion Class in Social Science, compiled by the tutor, John Higet (Glasgow 
University Extra-Mural Education Committee, 1951, pp. 36, 2s. 6d.). 
This is Item 146 in the First Handlist of Studies in Adult Education. 

E. J. King touched on the use of surveys in his article ‘Projects and 
Research Methods with Adult Students’ which appeared in the March, 
1951, issue of apuLT EDUCATION. (First Handlist of Studies in Adult Educa- 
tion, Item 148.) Mrs M. Stacey went into more detail in ‘A Tutorial Class 
and a Local Survey’ published as Papers in Adult Education No. 1 by 
the Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. (Guide to 
Studies in Adult Education, 195}, Item 166.) No. 3 in the Oxford Univer- 
sity Delegacy series is ‘Oakamoor; a Local Reconstruction Survey in 
North Staffordshire’ by the Oakamoor WEA Session Class on Post-War 
Reconstruction Survey under their tutor, E. M. Ralphs. Originally pub- 
lished in 1943, this report was re-issued in 1953. 

Among the titles in the Institute’s collection that might be of assistance 
in similar projects undertaken by adult classes are Studying Your Com- 
munity by Roland L. Warren, published in 1955 by the Russell Sage 
Foundation of New York to replace Joanna C. Colcord’s Your Com- 
munity, an American classic in the field which was published in 1939 and 
went through ir printings; The Local Social Survey in Great Britain, by 
A. F, Wells; Social Survey; A Guide to Good Citizenship, by George 
Peverett and Alfred T. Pike; Village Survey, by H. E. Bracey in 
Methuen’s ‘Get to Know’ series; and Exploring the Small Community, 
by Otto Hoiberg. 


* * 
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A recent rough count of the Institute’s holdings showed that there 
are about 1,400 books and pamphlets shelved in the library, with about 
300 of these being second copies. In addition, there are about 190 boxes 
containing reports, announcements, and pamphlets. We have 72 periodical 
titles, some of which are deceased, and we receive approximately 100 
annual reports. There are less than 200 titles listed in the Select Biblio- 
graphy and its supplements which we feel we should have but which 
we lack. 

The Institute, as of this writing, has 86 American titles in its catalogue 
published in the Twenties and Thirties, 26 published in the Forties, and 
100 in the Fifties. There are also 18 letter file boxes of recent materials 
on adult education in North America which are uncatalogued, many 
of the pieces being ephemeral, but which are arranged by issuing body 
or subject so that we can provide library users with materials on the 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., for example, or the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, the American Heritage Project of the 
American Library Association, the Great Books program, educational 
television, and university extension. 

It can be assumed by our readers that the Institute acquires new British 
works which fall within the scope of our library whether they are reviewed 
in this journal or not. We are listing here some of the non-British publica- 
tions published during the past six years which have been obtained since 
the appearance of the Winter, 1956, issue in which we quoted from reviews 
and annotations of 14 American items which we had added to our collec- 
tion during the previous year. The books in the following list have not 
been reviewed in the journal. Information about any of them can be 
obtained from the library. 

Bennet, Margaret E. 

GUIDANCE IN GROUPS: A RESOURCE BOOK FOR TEACHERS, COUNSELORS, AND 
ADMINISTRATORS. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. 411 pp. 
Brophy, John M., Shaw, I. Bradford, and Golub, Fred T. 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING; A GUIDE TO SELECTED READINGS. Ithaca, New York, 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, a unit of the 
State University of New York, at Cornell University, 1952. vii, 62 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 20, May, 1952.) 

Cameron, Donald. 

CAMPUS IN THE CLoups. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart Limited, 1956. 
xii, 127 pp. 

Cartwright, Dorwin and Zander, Alvin, Editors. 

GROUP DYNAMICS: RESEARCH AND THEORY. New York, Row, Peterson 
and Co., 1953. 642 pp. 

Cass, Angelica. 
ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Noble and Noble, Inc., New York, 1956. 


269 pp. 
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Dean, John P. and Rosen, Alex. 

A MANUAL OF INTERGROUP RELATIONS. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1955- 192 pp. 

Emerson, Lynn A. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN A CHANGING DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY; SELECTED 
PAPERS, 1939-1955. Ithaca, New York, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, a unit of the State University of New York, at 
Cornell University, 1955. v, 94 pp. (Bulletin No. 33, October, 1955.) 
Fansler, T. 

CREATIVE POWER THROUGH Discussion. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1950. ix, 211 pp. 

Hare, A. Paul, Borgatta, Edgar F., and Bales, Robert F., Editors. 

SMALL GROUPS: STUDIES IN SOCIAL INTER-ACTION. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1955. 655 pp. 

Havighurst, Robert ]. 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION. New York, Longmans, Green, 
1953- ix, 338 pp. 

Mire, Joseph. 

LABOR EDUCATION; A STUDY REPORT ON NEEDS, PROGRAMS AND APPROACHES. 
Madison, Wisconsin, Inter-University Labor Education Committee, 1956. 
200+ pp. 

National Association of Public School Adult Educators. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION: A GUIDE FOR ADMINISTRATORS AND 
TeacHERS. Washington, D.C., The Association, 1956. ix, 155 pp. 
National Society for the Study of Education. 

MASS MEDIA AND EDUCATION; THE FIFTY-THIRD YEARBOOK OF THE . 
SOCIETY ... PART 11. . . edited by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago, the Society, 
distributed by the University of Chicago Press, 1954. x, 290, Ixxvi pp. 
Rogers, William C. 

COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN WORLD AFFAIRS. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1956. vi, 86 pp. 

Ross, Murray C. 

COMMUNITY ORGANISATION: THEORY AND PRINCIPLES. New York, Harper, 
1955- XV, 253 Pp- 

Schmidt, Warren H. and Beckhard, Richard. 

THE FACT-FINDING CONFERENCE; WHAT IT IS, WHEN TO USE IT, HOW TO 
PLAN AND conbDucT !T. Chicago, Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 
1956. 28 pp. (Aduit-education monograph No. 1.) 

Whyte, William Foote. 

LEADERSHIP AND GROUP PARTICIPATION; AN ANALYSIS OF THE DISCUSSION 
croup. Ithaca, New York, New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, a unit of the State University of New York, at Cornell 
University, 1953. iii, 47 pp. (Bulletin No. 24, May, 1953.) F.A. 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


May we remind you that all pamphlets and reports noted here—and 
others besides, since space forbids mention of more than a selection of 
the material sent to us—are available for reference in the Institute's 
Library, or may be borrowed if, as frequently happens, we possess more 
than one copy. 

Three Annual Reports are to hand. The 29th Report of coLEG HARLECH, 
for the session 1955/6, records the death, in October 1955, of the Founder- 
President, Dr Thomas Jones, C.H. Coleg Harlech was Dr Jones’s creation, 
and to him it owed its expansion and development through the years. 

The 1955/6 Annual Report of the F1ELD stuDIEs CoUNCIL notes a further 
increase in the number of students attending the Council’s Field Centres, 
most of which had their busiest season to date. To provide for the increase 
the Report describes plans for a fifth Centre, at Preston Montford in 
Shropshire, and we may now say that this was opened in the Spring 
of 1957. 

The Report for 1956/7 of the NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION’S EDUCATION EXECUTIVE describes progress in four main fields: 
technical education, adult education, the Co-operative Youth Movement 
and the Co-operative College. One of the most striking educational 
experiments undertaken by the Movement in recent years has been the 
promotion of day-release classes in association with universities, The 
classes have been designed particularly for employees of promise to enable 
them in general terms ‘to study the present organisation and practice 
of the British Co-operative Movement in the light on the one hand of the 
ideals of the Movement, and on the other, of the character of the British 
economy today’. 

Also on the home front, we have received a small group of publications 
for trade unionists. The March, 1957, issue of the WEA Bulletin Trade 
Union Education contains a summary of a report prepared by a WEA 
class on Automation, a note on teaching methods and suggestions for the 
planning and organisation of trade union summer schools. The Lonpon 
pisrrict of the WEA issues Nucleus, a journal intended for officials and 
rank-and-file members of trade unions and kindred associations. This was 
first published experimentally a year ago, and in response to many requests 
it has been decided to continue it on a monthly basis during 1957. The 
yearly subscription for one copy per month is 5s., including postage. The 
TUC’s Industrial News, No. 4, 1957, for the use of the Press, describes 
inter alia plans for the new TUC training college. 

The word ‘miscellaneous’ is apt to be given a slightly pejorative conno- 
tation. The only miscellaneous thing about the following publications is 
that they do not readily fit into the rough-and-ready classification which 


we have attempted to devise for this section of ADULT EDUCATION. 
78 
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The UNIVERSITIES COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION has issued a duplicated 
summary of three addresses given to the annual meeting of the Council in 
January, 1957. The subjects and speakers are: University Extension Work 
Since the War, by F. W. Jessup; Recent Trends in University Extension, 
by J. W. Saunders and Extra-mural Examinations and Diplomas, by 
P. A. W. Collins. Enquiries about this publication should be addressed 
to the Hon. Sec., UCAE, Department of Adult Education, The University, 
Bristol 8. 

We are glad to welcome Phoenix, the journal of the EDUCATIONAL 
CENTRES ASSOCIATION, which appears this spring in an attractive new format. 

Another welcome ‘regular’ is Group View, the weekly bulletin of the 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR TELEVISION GROUP VIEWING, which is 
intended to assist organisations responsible for group viewing schemes. 

Those concerned with the teaching of Economics may be interested in 
Nutshell, a brief, unbiased, monthly summary of economic and financial 
trends. Information is included on such subjects as changes in the levels 
of world prices; alterations in Government trade and fiscal policies; move- 
ments in wage rates and retail prices; changes in production and 
unemployment; developments in international trade; and Stock Exchange 
fluctuations. Nutshell contains two pages of statistics in ready reference 
form and a brief commentary on the month’s economic news; it has been 
published in its present form for nearly four years. Enquiries about it 
should be directed to the Editor, M. Wheatcroft, M.A.(Oxon.), 
F.R.Econ.S., 63 Bedford Gardens, London, W.8. 

The CENTRAL BUREAU FOR EDUCATIONAL VISITS AND EXCHANGES, 55a Duke 
Street, London, W.1, publishes Vacation Courses Abroad, 1957, which 
lists vacation courses and certain specialised study tours to be held in 
Europe in 1957. The list is set out under country and location and has a 
cross-index under subject headings. There is no charge for the booklet, 
but applicants should enclose a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. The 
Bureau’s Survey of Educational Travel, fourth edition, containing infor- 
mation on all aspects of educational travel abroad, is also available, 
price 3s., postage 6d. 

A number of ungsco publications have reached us: Cultural Radio 
Broadcasts: Some Experiences, which may provide food for thought for 
those concerned with the fate of our own Third Programme; Museum 
Techniques in Fundamental Education, a good example from the Educa- 
tional Studies and Documents series; Leadership and Group Discussion, 
a Selected Bibliography on Techniques and Training (Education 
Abstracts); and Workers Abroad, vol. III, which gives practical advice 
to those desiring to live and work for a time in a country other than their 
own, together with summaries of the prospects, regulations to be ob- 
served, etc., in forty-one countries. Workers Abroad is published in this 
country by HMSO, price 2s. 6d. 
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From our American friends we have Civic Education—Progra 
for Adults, published by the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADULT EDUCATORS—a little ‘grand’, perhaps, to our eyes, but — 
concern for civics not always sufficiently appreciated here. 

To celebrate the hundredth anniversary of adult education in Californiaj 
public schools, the CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF ADULT EDUCATION ADMI 
strators has published, in co-operation with the BUREAU OF AD 
EDucATION, the admirable Professional Standards for Adult Education 
Administrators, as No. 16, vol. XXIV, California State Department 
Education Bulletin. 

Among American periodicals which we regularly receive is Adul 
Jewish Leadership. Vol. 4, No. 1, October, 1956, contains a short, simple 
and extremely sensible article on ‘Helping the Guest Speaker Succeed’. © 

Architecture for Adult Education is an elaborate and beautifully pro 
duced handbook published by the apuLT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THI 
usa, described as the fruit of two years’ work by the Association’s Com# 
mission on Architecture under a grant from the Fund for Adult Ed 
tion. It is a graphic guide for those planning physical facilities for adul 
education. Buildings of many kinds and for many different adul 
educational purposes are described, blue-printed and otherwise illustrated 
but, alas, it is unlikely that we shall be able to emulate them in 
foreseeable future. Perhaps one day we may look forward to an economi 
climate which will permit us to rival the Adult Education Center 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

To end on a Commonwealth note, we were pleased to receive from th 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES an account of an Ravel 
School for Trade Unionists on Economic Development and Industria 
and Human Relations, at which one of the leading spirits was Dr Rawle 
Farley, whom some readers will have met during his stay in this country 
a few years ago, and more recently in Oxford. J.c. 
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